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ARTICLES 


THE TWO MESSIAHS IN THE TESTAMENTS OF 
THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 


THE Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs provide a problem of pecu- 
liar difficulty to the expositor, as the history of its interpretation will 
readily show. The main point at issue is its doctrine of the Messiah; 
apparently conflicting views are presented side by side, one of which 
of necessity seems to be secondary. 

The Messiah from Judah is given due recognition; Kohler thought 
that this was the belief of the original author, and that other elements 
are to be considered as interpolations. A Messiah descended from 
Levi also appears ; Charles considered this revolutionary notion clearly 
to be original and excised the references to the Davidic Messiah. The 
unorthodox view was accounted for by the admiration which the 
achievements of the Maccabees called forth, particularly the splendour 
and prestige of John Hyrcanus. Charles’s interpretation has been felt 
to be reasonable and is generally accepted. 

The view will be set forth in this article that the juxtaposition of the 
Messiah from Judah and the Messiah from Levi is too deeply rooted 
in the fabric of the book for either element to be discarded. Apart 
from the Christian interpolations, the book is essentially a unity. The 
author looked for the appearance not of one Messiah but of two, the 
Davidic Messiah to function as king in the Kingdom of God, the Levi- 
tical Messiah to act as priest. The latter takes precedence over the 
former by reason of the exalted view of the priesthood held by the 
Hasidean author of the book. 

Having stated the thesis, we shall proceed to examine the text. 

That this book records belief in a Messiah descended from Levi 
seems clear. It must be admitted, however, that only one passage sets 
this forth without any ambiguity, viz. Test. Reuben vi. 5-12. It reads 
as follows:' 


‘I say unto you, ye will be jealous against the sons of Levi, and will 
seek to be exalted over them; but ye shail not be able. For God 


* In all the quotations I have used Charles’s translation without alteration. 
Brackets indicate what he believes to be interpolations. Occasionally I have 
thought it advisable to draw attention to variants which he ignores but which 
bear upon the subject. With regard to the trustworthiness of his work, I cannot 
do better than to quote the opinion of one who read this MS. before publica- 
tion: ‘We have to be careful in using Charles’s translation. The important 
edition is Charles’s of the Greek text. As this contains a full apparatus, and 
as far as I can judge seems to be reasonably reliable, we have in it the means 
of correcting Charles. Charles himself in forming his text gave excessive 
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will avenge’ them, ! and ye shall die by an evil death!. For to Levi 
God gave the sovereignty (and to Judah with him’ and to me also, 
and to Dan and Joseph, that we should be for rulers). Therefore 
I command you to hearken to Levi, because he shall know the law 
of the Lord, and shall give ordinances for judgment and shall 
sacrifice for all Israel until the consummation of the times, as the 
anointed’ High Priest, of whom the Lord spake. ... And draw ye 
near to Levi in humbleness of heart, that ye may receive a blessing 
from his mouth. For he shall bless Israel and Judah, because him 
hath the Lord chosen to be king over all the nation. And bow down 
before his seed, for on our behalf it will die in wars visible and in- 
visible, and will be among you an eternal king.’ 


Test. Levi viii. 11-15 has been cited in support of this view. Levi 
has a vision in the course of which angels say to him: 


‘Levi, thy seed shall be divided into three offices, for a sign of the 
glory of the Lord who is to come. And the first portion shall be 
great; yea, greater than it shall none be. The second shall be in 
the priesthood. And the third shall be called by a new name, because 
a king shall arise in Judah,‘ and shall establish a new priesthood, 
after the fashion of the Gentiles (to all the Gentiles). And his 
presence is beloved, as a prophet of the Most High, of the seed of 
Abraham our father.’ 


The first two ‘ offices’ here mentioned are those of Moses and Aaron 
(or the Aaronitic priesthood). The third is defined as ‘a new priest- 
hood after the fashion of the Gentiles’: whether we take this, with 
Charles, to describe the Maccabaean dynasty represented by John 
Hyrcanus, or, as T. W. Manson has plausibly argued, the Zadokite 
priesthood founded by Solomon, it is apparent that the three offices 
have nothing to do with the Messiah; they are ‘a sign of the glory of 
the Lord who is to come’, i.e. signs to herald the coming of God, not 
the Messiah. On all possible lines of interpretation, the Messiah has 
no mention in this passage; it therefore throws no light on the problem 
with which we are concerned. 


preference to one class of MSS. This tendency is a little corrected in the later 
form of his translation published in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha ii, but 
even this form admits of improvement.’ 

* For ‘avenge’ Arm. has ‘make the election from’ ( = éxAoyjw ¢£), thus em- 
phasizing the election of Levi. This version also omits ‘and . . . death’. 

* For ‘with him’ Arm. and three Gk. MSS. support per’ aidrév, while in 
place of ‘for rulers’ Arm. reads per’ adrov’s. These two variants would make 
it unnecessary to regard the clause as an interpolation. On any reading, how- 
ever, the reference to Dan is strange. 

3 An emendation of Charles (dpyvepeds xpords) from h dpysepeds xpiorod ‘as 
High Priest of the Messiah’, an extraordinary reading but partly supported 
by Arm. Schnapp follows c, 8, S dpyvepéws xprorod ‘(bis zur Vollendung der 
Zeiten) des Hohenpriesters Christus’. 

4 Better ‘out of Judah’: see T. W. Manson’s comments on this passage on 
pp. 60-1 of this issue. 
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ARTICLES 3 


Difficulty also arises in regard to Test. Levi xviii, which is a Messianic 
hymn. Charles thinks that Hyrcanus is in the mind of the writer. This 
could only be so if ch. 17 is an interpolation. But why bring in 
Hyrcanus? The only clue adduced by Charles that would lead to such 
an identification is to be found in ver. 6: 

The heavens shall be opened, 


And from the temple of glory shall come upon him sanctification, 
With the Father’s voice as from Abraham to Isaac. 


He comments, ‘ This seems to refer to Hyrcanus, whose receiving of. 
a Bath Qol is mentioned by Josephus, Ant. xiii. 10. 3; Jer. Talmud, 
Sotah. ix. 12’. This is a precarious foundation on which to build the 
edifice that John Hyrcanus was regarded by the author of the Testa- 
ments as the Messiah. Despite all that Charles has claimed, the only 
passage in these writings (apart from this context) that by any stretch 
of the imagination may connect Hyrcanus with the Messiah is the 
enigmatic Test. Joseph xix. 8, and even that is highly dubious. The 
Messianic status of this Maccabaean prince, then, depends on the 
assumption that the writer knew that Hyrcanus had received a Bath 
Qol and was deeply impressed by the fact. In view of Ps. ii. 7, the 
whole theory seems superfluous. Kohler, who is keen on bringing in 
Hyrcanus whenever possible, holds that the hymn has nothing to 
do with the latter but that it reflects the earlier belief of a Messiah 
coming from Judah. In the last mentioned respect he is probably 
mistaken, for ver. 2 declares, ‘The Lord shall raise up a new priest’; 
that points to a Messiah of Levitical descent; we nevertheless agree 
with him that no identification with an historic person is in mind. 

The one remaining passage which is thought to identify the Messiah 
with a descendant from Levi is Test. Dan v. 10-13: 

There shall arise unto you from the tribe of (Judah and of) Levi 

the salvation of the Lord; 

And he shall make war against Beliar, 

And execute an everlasting vengeance on our enemies. 

And the captivity shall he take from Beliar (the souls of the saints), 

And turn disobedient hearts unto the Lord, 

And give to them that call upon him eternal peace. .. . 
Charles may be right in maintaining that the reference to Judah here 
is an interpolation, since the singular ‘tribe’ would normally neces- 
sitate one name only. But there are strong reasons for doubt. A 
correspondent drew my attention to John i. 35, eiornxe: 6 "Iwavvns 
Kai €x t@v pabnrav adrod Svo and remarked, ‘Are we to argue that 
all after "Jwdvvns is an interpolation?’ The question is apposite. 
Further, in Test. Naphtali viii. 2, Charles emends the statement 
‘Through Judah shall salvation arise unto Israel and in Him shall 
Jacob be blessed’ to ‘Through them (Levi and Judah) shall salvation 
arise ... and in them shall Jacob be blessed’ on the ground that 
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salvation comes through Levi and Judah jointly; he is probably right. 
If that be so, one would imagine that Judah’s name should be allowed 
to stand in Test. Dan v. 10, especially seeing that a few sentences 
before (ver. 4) the writer had said: 

I know that in the last days ye shall depart from the Lord, 

And ye shall provoke Levi unto anger, 

And fight against Judah; 

But ye shall not prevail against them, 

For an angel of the Lord shall guide them both; 

For by them shall Israel stand. 
If, therefore, any emendation of ver. 10 is demanded, it would surely 
be to make ‘tribe’ plural and so bring the phrase into conformity with 
the rest of the book. Yet again, a close examination of the passage in 
question, vv. 10-13, suggests that it speaks of the activities not of the 
Messiah but of God. It really commences at ver. 9: 

And so when ye return to the Lord ye shall obtain mercy, 

And He shall bring you into His sanctuary, 

And He shall give you peace. 

And there shall arise unto you from the tribe(s) of Judah and of Levi 

the salvation of the Lord; 

And He shall make war against Beliar, 

And execute an everlasting vengeance on our enemies; 

And the captivity shall He take from Beliar . . . 

And no longer shall Jerusalem endure desolation, 

Nor Israel be led captive; 

For the Lord shall be in the midst of it (living amongst men) 

And the Holy One shall reign over it. . . . 
It is altogether unlikely that there is any change of subject here; the 
redeeming acts of God are in view, the part played by Judah and Levi 
is lightly touched upon, but the one actor is God. Exception may be 
taken to this interpretation by reason of the close parallels between 
these lines and the Messianic hymn of Test. Levi xviii, notably 
VV. 10-12: 

And he shall open the gates of paradise, 

And shall remove the threatening sword against Adam. 

And he shall give to the saints to eat from the tree of life, 

And the spirit of holiness shall be on them. 

And Beliar shall be bound by him, 

And he shall give power to His children to tread upon the evil spirits. 
It is commonly asserted that the description of the Messiah and his 
work is here being continued; it would then follow that Test. Dan 
v. 10f. has the same reference. Again, however, it is surely more 
reasonable to suppose that Test. Levi xviii. 10 f. has God also as 
subject, for it continues in ver. 13: 

‘And the Lord shall rejoice in His children, 

And be well pleased in His beloved ones for ever. 
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ARTICLES 5 


Not only is God here the subject, but this verse continues to speak 
about the children of God. If ver. 12 has the Messiah in view we 
have the clumsy use of personal pronouns: ‘He (Messiah) shall give 
power to His (God’s) children to tread upon the evil spirits’, when 
as yet God has not been mentioned. It is much more likely that the 
statement has one Person in view, God Himself, and that the whole 
passage declares the works of God. There is thus no change of subject 
after ver. 10. It is to be noticed that in his comments on this part of 
the text, Charles is very dubious that the Messiah is in view, yet is 
inclined to tip the balance in favour of its speaking of Him. Whenever 
he has occasion to expound the doctrine of the Messiah in the Testa- 
ments he makes no mention of the possibility that he is misusing the 
text. We accordingly believe that Test. Dan v. 10-13 does not present 
a picture of a Messiah from Levi to the exclusion of one from Judah, 
in fact, that it is not a Messianic passage at all. 

The net result of our examination of the texts that are alleged to 
present a Messiah sprung from Levi is to establish that in two instances 
the interpretation is correct but is invalid in the others. The doctrine 
is thus much less prominent in the book than is usually supposed. 

We have already alluded to the fact that there occurs in the Testa- 
ments a divergent view as to the Messiah, viz. that he will originate 
from Judah. Each instance except one (Test. Naphtali iv. 5) is con- 
tained in the Testament of Judah. Two of the three important passages 
come at the close of predictions of apostasy, which, as all the other 
similar predictions in the Testaments, are regarded by Charles as 
interpolations; the third is similarly treated, although it is set in a 
different kind of context. ‘Taking the last passage first, we read in 
Test. Judah xxiv: 

After these things shall a star arise to you from Jacob in peace, 

And a man shall arise (from my seed), like the sun of righteousness, 

Walking with the sons of men in meekness and righteousness ; 

And no sin shall be found in him... . 
ver. 5. 

Then shall the sceptre of my kingdom shine forth; 

And from your root shall arise a stem ; 

And from it shall grow a rod of righteousness to the Gentiles, 

To judge and save all that call upon the Lord. 

Charles regards the opening description of the Messiah as original, 
except that it presumably applied to the Messiah from Levi; the 
words ‘from my seed’, accordingly, are thought to be interpolated, 
inserted by the same writer who penned vv. 5 and 6. Charles feels 
justified in adopting this view because of the parallels between the 
opening verses and the description of the Messiah in Test. Levi xviii, 
which he believes to be a hymn to Hyrcanus. There certainly are 
parallels, but this whole chapter hangs together well, and one can see 
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no valid reason for not allowing the text to stand as it is, a description 
of the Messiah from Judah. 
The other two references to the Messiah from Judah are Test. Fudah 
xvii. 5-6: 
‘Isaac, the father of my father, blessed me to be king in Israel, and 
Jacob further blessed me in like manner. And I know that from 
me shall the kingdom be established.’ 
and Test. fudah xxii. 2-3: 


There shall be continual wars in Israel; 

And among men of another race shall my kingdom be brought to 
an end, 

Until the salvation of Israel shall come, 

Until the appearing of the God of righteousness, 

That Jacob (and all the Gentiles) may rest in peace. 

And He shall guard the might of my kingdom for ever; 

For the Lord sware to me with an oath that He would not destroy 
the kingdom from my seed for ever. 


These two passages occur in contexts of a uniform pattern which are 
scattered throughout the Testaments. They tell of an approaching 
apostasy, a further captivity and destruction of Jerusalem, followed 
by a regathering of Israel and the advent of the Messianic kingdom. 
Charles believes all these sections to be interpolations, written with 
the main aim of discrediting the Levitical priesthood, represented 
by the now worldly Maccabees; naturally enough, they advocate a 
Messiah from Judah. It so happens that the first of these ‘interpola- 
tions’ occurs in the Test. Levi, foretelling the apostasy of the priest- 
hood. Language could hardly be stronger in condemnation of the 
priests than in Test. Levi x and 14-16; it is difficult to refrain from 
agreeing with Charles that they were inserted by a later indignant 
writer. Yet wherever in the Testaments similar interpolations occur, 
they are in each case concerned with the apostasy of the tribe addressed ; 
Levi’s apostasy is dealt with in Test. Levi simply because it is the 
tribe concerned. In only one other case is Levi’s name brought in as 
being foremost in apostasy, viz. in Test. Dan v. 6-7, to which we shall 
shortly revert. If Levi’s condemnation is severe in Test. Levi, it has 
also to be said that Judah’s condemnation in Test. Judah is only a little 
less so; apart from Levi, no other tribe has a more vehement polemic 
directed against it than Judah; yet according to Charles this is the 
tribe on whose behalf the denunciations of Levi are carried out! 
Further, there is at least one prediction of coming apostasy of the 
tribe, with subsequent captivity and return to the land for the establish- 
ment of the kingdom, that is genuine, viz. Test. Dan v. 4-9. It is 
worth while quoting the passage in full: 


I know that in the last days ye shall depart from the Lord, 
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And ye shall provoke Levi unto anger, 

And fight against Judah; 

But ye shall not prevail against them, 

For an angel of the Lord shall guide them both; 

For by them shall Israel stand. 

And whensoever ye depart from the Lord, ye shall walk in all evil 
and work the abominations of the Gentiles, going a-whoring after 
women of the lawless ones, while with all wickedness the spirits 
of wickedness work in you. (For I have read in the book of Enoch, , 
the righteous, that your prince is Satan, and that all the spirits 
of wickedness and pride will conspire to attend constantly on the 
sons of Levi, to cause them to sin before the Lord. 

And my sons will draw near to Levi, 

And sin with them in all things; 

And the sons of Judah will be covetous, 

Plundering other men’s good like lions). 

Therefore shall ye be led away (with them) into captivity, 

And there shall ye receive all the plagues of Egypt, 

And all the evils of the Gentiles. 

And so when ye return to the Lord ye shall obtain mercy, 

And He shall bring you into His sanctuary, 

And He shall give you peace. 


Here is a genuine passage giving precisely that type of prediction that 
the alleged ‘interpolations’ contain. Not only so, but Charles must 
needs find within it a spurious section, because Levi is attacked; but 
it is to be noted that blame is here attached to Judah as well as to 
Levi. If the interpolator found this passage and altered it with a view 
to maligning Levi and exalting Judah he did it in a curious way. 
Indeed, the theory in this instance seems impossible; ultimately, 
blame is not placed on Levi but on Dan, the tribe addressed, for 
causing him to sin and then partaking with him in his sins. If there- 
fore there is no real interpolation in this instance, one questions 
whether the other parallel cases of ‘interpolation’ in the rest of the 
Testaments are any more inauthentic. 

One may ask, however, ‘Is it conceivable that an individual writer 
should at the same time advocate the appearance of a Messiah from 
the tribe of Judah as well as one from Levi?’ There seems to be no 
other conclusion possible from the statements of the Testaments.’ A 
refrain running through the various parts of the book is that the sal- 
vation of the Lord will arise from Levi and Judah; not from one tribe 
to the exclusion of the other but from both. So Test. Levi ii. 11, says: 


By thee and Judah shall the Lord appear among men, 
Saving every race of man. 


* Lagrange’s idea that the personal Messiah has been replaced by the Has- 
monean house, which collectively fulfils his functions, is scarcely possible in 
view of such passages as Test. Levi xviii and Test. Judah xxiv. 
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Test. Naphtali viii. 2-3 (accepting Charles’s emendation) is to the 
same effect: 

Do ye also charge your children that they be united to Levi and to 

udah; 

For so them shall salvation arise unto Israel, 

And in them shall Jacob be blessed. 

For through their tribes shall God appear (dwelling among men) 

on earth, 

To save the race of Israel, 

And to gather together the righteous from among the Gentiles. 
Test. Simeon vii. 1-2 shows what is meant by salvation arising from 
Levi and Judah together: 

‘And now, my children, obey Levi and Judah, and be not lifted up 

against these two tribes, for from them shall arise unto you the 

salvation of God. For the Lord shall raise up from Levi as it were 

a High Priest, and from Judah as it were a King (God and man), 

He shall save all (the Gentiles and) the face of Israel.’ 

This last quotation seems to show without doubt that the salvation 
which God will introduce in the last days, presumably including both 
a redeeming act and the settled state of the Messianic kingdom, will 
be through the agency of two distinct persons, a High Priest from 
Levi and a King from Judah. There is no question of interpolation 
here nor can one person alone be in mind; the two Deliverers come 
from two tribes and have distinct functions to perform. 

The process whereby this conclusion was reached was no sudden 
one; it had a considerable history behind it. Already Ben Sira had 
been at pains to exalt the priesthood at the expense of the kings.’ The 
author of Jubilees continued the process, except that there cannot be 
fairly said to be any depreciation of Judah; it is simply that this writer 
exalted Levi over Judah, nevertheless recognizing the greatness of 
both. The point of view expressed in Jub. xxxi. 13-20 is extra- 
ordinarily close to that of the Testaments. Levi and Judah are taken 
by Jacob to visit Isaac in his old age. The aged patriarch blesses both 
sons, but Levi before Judah. Levi’s seed shall be blessed because of 
their priesthood; they shall also be judges and princes and chiefs 
of all the seed of Jacob. Judah, however, has strength and power to 
overcome the enemies of Israel. To Judah it is said: 

A prince shalt thou be, thou and one of thy sons, over the sons of 

acob.... 

In on shall be the help of Jacob, 

And in thee be found the salvation of Israel. 


* ‘While only a few verses are assigned to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (Ecclus. 
46. 19-23), and even to Moses (45. 1-5), Aaron and his descendants are the 
subjects of long and glowing eulogiums (45. 6-24).... On the other hand 
Sirach depreciates the kingly dynasty’ (Charles, Eschatology, p. 284). 
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And when thou sittest on the throne of honour of thy righteousness 

There shall be great peace for all the seed of the sons of the beloved. 
The Testaments differ from Jubilees in that the warlike character of 
Judah has been transferred to Levi, naturally, because of the achieve- 
ments of the Maccabees. Levi thus gains the double precedence of 
priesthood and defender of Israel; hence more prominence is given 
to the Levitical Messiah than to the Messiah from Judah. Judah is 
subordinate yet still indispensable. 

There can be no doubt that the fundamental reason for this writer’s 
viewpoint is the importance attached by him to the priesthood. Popular 
thought said the Messiah was to be above all things a King. Yet he 
believed the priesthood was more important than the sovereignty. It 
was inconceivable, therefore, that in the Messianic age, when the 
Temple would be the focal point of all the world’s life, the office of 
High Priest would be submerged and given to an ordinary individual; 
neither was it sufficient that the King Messiah of Judah should usurp 
the office to himself, for his tribe had nothing to do with the service 
of the Temple. The only solution of the problem was that there should 
be two Messiahs, not one, in the day of God’s salvation for His people. 
Test. Fudah xxi sets this forth unambiguously : 

‘And now, my children, I command you, love Levi, that ye may 

abide, and exalt not yourselves against him, lest ye be utterly de- 

stroyed. For to me the Lord gave the kingdom, and to him the 
priesthood, and He set the kingdom beneath the priesthood. To me 

He gave the things upon the earth; to him the things in the heavens. 

As the heaven is higher than the earth, so is the priesthood of God 

higher than the earthly kingdom, unless it falis away through sin from 

the Lord and is dominated by the earthly kingdom. For the angel 
of the Lord said unto me: The Lord chose him rather than thee, 
to draw near to Him, and to eat of His table and to offer Him the 
firstfruits of the choice things of the sons of Israel; but thou shalt 
be king of Jacob.’ 
It is true that this passage strictly relates to the condition of things 
in the age prior to the Messiah; yet the quotation from Test. Simeon 
xvii shows that this principle is of perpetual validity and continues 
into the Messianic age. 

The idea of the two Messiahs from Levi and Judah fits in well with 
the rest of the book. Test. Naphtali v gives a vision of Levi and Judah 
outstripping their brethren in gaining possession of the sun and moon; 
Levi laid hold of the sun, being first, and Judah gained the moon. 
‘And they were both of them lifted up with them. And when Levi 
became as the sun, lo, a certain young man gave to him twelve branches 
of palm; and Judah was bright as the moon, and under their feet were 
twelve rays.’ This seems to imply that both Levi and Judah not 
merely take precedence of honour but actually share the rule of the 
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tribes, though, as always, Levi comes first. The next chapter tells of 
Jacob and his twelve sons taking possession of a ship and later suffering 
shipwreck. ‘And Joseph fled away upon a little boat, and we were all 
divided upon nine planks, and Levi and Judah were together.’ Through 
the prayer of Levi the storm ceased and all came safe to land. In the 
Hebrew version of this latter vision (Heb. Test. Naph. chs. iv—vi), Levi 
leaps upon the first mast of the ship and Judah gains the second mast, 
while the rest of the brothers row. Here again, there is no question 
of Levi being given sole supremacy. 

The most difficult vision of the book is perhaps Test. Foseph xix. 
Taking the Armenian version for our guide, for it is fullest and most 
reliable, we see that it concerns twelve harts (the twelve tribes) who 
were all scattered from their pastures, first the nine and then the three. 
The latter cry to the Lord for deliverance and are regathered; through 
their further prayers the nine are also brought to the fold. ‘After 
these things I saw and behold, twelve bulls were sucking one cow, 
which produced a sea of milk, and there drank thereof the twelve 
flocks and innumerable herds’ (ver. 5). If this last sentence refers to 
the Messianic age, then what follows is retrospective. ‘And the horns 
of the fourth bull went up unto heaven and became as a wall for the 
flocks.” The ‘fourth bull’ is admittedly Judah, guarding the rest of 
the tribes; Charles suggests, surely unreasonably, that perhaps a 
Christian editor substituted ‘fourth’ for ‘third’, i.e. Levi. ‘And in 
the midst of the (two) horns there grew up another horn. And I saw 
a bull calf which surrounded them twelve times, and it became a help 
to the bulls wholly.’ The ‘other horn’ may be Mattathias and the 
bull calf Judas. The text continues: 

‘And I saw in the midst of the horns a virgin (wearing a many- 

coloured garment, and from her) went forth a lamb; and on his 

right (was as it were a lion; and) all the beasts and all the reptiles 
rushed (against him), and the lamb overcame them and destroyed 
them. And the bulls rejoiced because of him, and the cow (and 
the harts) exulted together with them. And these things must come 
to pass in their season. And do ye, my children, honour Levi and 

Judah, for from them shall arise the salvation of Israel:’ 

The reference to the virgin is more lucid in the Greek and is 
obviously of Christian origin. Charles reads ‘And I saw that in the 
midst of the horns a bull calf became a lamb’. If the bull calf that 
became a lamb is the same as the bull calf which surrounded the bulls 
and was a help to them, then the whole passage speaks of Judas; 
Charles inclines to thinking that it is not so, but the bull calf that 
became a lamb is Hyrcanus, the Messiah-lamb from Levi, which was 
helped by the lion on its left hand (Gk.), i.e. Judah. The identification 
is not at all impossible; or, if we exclude the possibility that John 
Hyrcanus is in mind and yet regard the lamb and the lion as the 
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deliverers of Israel, symbolizing respectively Levi and Judah, this fits 
in well with the representation of Levi in Test. Reuben vi. 12: the seed 
of Levi ‘on our behalf will die in wars visible and invisible, and will 
be among you an eternal king’. Salvation is to come through Levi 
and Judah jointly, but Levi is the great warrior. 

It is important to recognize that apart from the three so called 
‘interpolations’ which we examined earlier, we have been dealing 
entirely with genuine passages of the Testaments. Therefore, even if 
the contention be considered doubtful that this book (apart from the 
Christian additions) is a unity, there appears to be no doubt that the 
original author set forth the doctrine of the two Messiahs from Levi 
and Judah. The efforts of the ‘interpolator’ served only to strengthen 
the argument of the original author in this respect, for he made no 
attempt to deny that a Messiah was to rise from Levi; he simply 
made it more clear that one was to rise from Judah. If he did not 
believe that there would be a Levitical Messiah, it is a mystery why 
he left the text as it stands; it would have been simple enough to 
remove Levi’s name from the passages where the Messiah appears 
to come from his seed and leave only Judah in possession of the field. 
Seeing that no such course was taken, it seems best to abandon alto- 
gether the idea of a later Jewish editor who was inspired by indignation 
against Levi. 

It remains to be noticed that the doctrine of this book was never 
wholly embraced by the author’s contemporaries, though it is clear 
that his advocacy of a Messiah arising from Levi was accepted in 
some quarters. It was an important element in the eschatology of the 
Sadducean(?) movement whose literary remains are preserved in the 
Zadokite Fragments. 

A statement of C. C. Torrey also deserves mention. Introducing 
Enoch in his book, The Apocryphal Literature (p. 111), he affirms, ‘In 
[Enoch] 90: 37-8, it seems evident that the two Messiahs, well known 
to Jewish Eschatology of the last centuries B.c., are pictured’. hrthis 
case, however, it is the Messiah ben Joseph who is supposed to be in 
view alongside the Messiah ben Judah. He gives fuller reasons for his 
interpretation of En. xc. 38 in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, \xii. 57; it is based on the assumption that the translator read 
N79" instead of NaN; the ‘wild ox’ is a reminiscence of Deut. 
Xxxiii. 17, which is the source of the Rabbinical doctrine of the Messiah 
ben Joseph. The interpretation is plausible, though it is strange that 
there is no other trace of the second Messiah in the Enoch literature. 
Neither does Torrey adduce any further evidence for the remarkable 
statement that the idea of the two Messiahs was well known to the Jews 
of the last centuries B.c. If there is any truth in his contention, the 
view of the author of the Testaments as here interpreted is less novel 
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than appears at first sight. The unusual element in his thought is then 
that he expected the other Messiah to arise, not from Joseph, but from 
Levi, a conclusion inevitable on his view of the priesthood. We do 
not press this point but would place the burden of proof for Torrey’s 
contention on Torrey’s shoulders and await the fulfilment of his promise 
(in AOS) that he will explain himself at some more convenient date. 
G. R. BeasLey-Murray 


THE COMMON AUTHORSHIP OF THE JOHANNINE 
GOSPEL AND EPISTLES 


Tue relation between the Gospel and Epistles of John is a question 
which has an important bearing upon our conception of the develop- 
ment of Christian thought and life towards the close of the first century. 
Whatever may have been the sources, oral or written, personal remini- 
scences and interpretative meditations, upon which the Evangelist drew, 
however gradually the material was put together, and through what- 
ever phases it may have passed before it was published to the world, 
there can be little doubt that it went out into circulation (apart from 
the inevitable scribal modifications) as we have the text before us now. 
If the Evangelist was also the author of the Epistles, then we know 
something of the general situation. The Evangelist was a venerable 
man of considerable influence in the region to which these letters were 
addressed. There is a background of Church life with its Christian 
fellowship, but also its doctrinal dangers, the abuse of authority, yet 
the need of discipline. Passages in the Gospel take on a clearer mean- 
ing when read against this background of ecclesiastical life. 

It is generally accepted that the Gospel and Epistles of John come 
from the same school of thought. In phraseology and general style, in 
the themes which are treated, and in the theological standpoint which 
distinguishes them from the other writings of the New Testament, 
they fall into a class of their own. Indeed, the similarities are so strik- 
ing and so numerous that identity of authorship has generally been 
assumed. It is true that H. J. Holtzmann, after assembling a mass of 
data upon which the critic might form his own judgement on this 
question, gave his vote for a difference of authorship, and that 
such various writers as E. von Dobschiitz, Hans Windisch, and 
A. H. McNeile have gone into the same lobby with him. But the 
grammatical instinct of J. H. Moulton and the minute investigations 
of R. H. Charles supported the weighty evidence which A. E. Brooke 
marshalled in favour of a common authorship. 

Far away the ablest and most cogent presentation of the case against 
the unity of authorship has been made by Professor C. H. Dodd in 
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the Bulletin of John Rylands Library for April 1937. As this examina- 
tion of the evidence underlies his introduction to the Johannine 
Epistles in his recent brilliant exposition in the Moffatt Commentary, 
it seems a convenient opportunity to look more closely at this treat- 
ment of the problem. He recognizes the many points of resemblance, 
but after a close examination of literary style, vocabulary, and thought, 
he comes to the conclusion that the writer of the First Epistle cannot 
have written the Gospel, though he was quite possibly a disciple of the 
Evangelist and was certainly a diligent student of his work. 

It would obviously be impossible to do justice without reproducing 
the essay in its entirety. All that can be attempted here is to indicate 
the main points in the argument, and to suggest that at certain points 
the linguistic evidence when examined in detail is less impressive 
than the statistical statement would lead one to suppose, whilst the 
argument from alleged divergences or theological outlook must be 
more carefully considered before they are finally accepted as conclusive. 

The argument follows two lines of attack, the first by a linguistic 
analysis, the second by a comparison of thought. 

I. The linguistic argument observes a number of stylistic contrasts. 
These consist of the richer resources of prepositions, of adverbial and 
conjunctive particles, and of compound verbs, shown by the writer of 
the Gospel over against the writer of the Epistle; of an excessive use 
in the First Epistle of idioms or rhetorical figures which occur rarely 
or not at all in the Gospel ; and finally, of a list of 6 types of construc- 
tion used in the Gospel which present at least a prima facie case for 
Aramaism, of which 2 are doubtfully represented in the Epistle. 

Before giving this impressive list a closer scrutiny we ought to offer 
some general observations. 

(a) The Gospel gives evidence of a long process of composition, 
whilst the Epistle seems to have been written to meet a special situa- 
tion. The one is the result of a lifetime of thought and inquiry, of 
reflection and repetition, the other is a pastoral letter dealing with the 
practical needs of the hour. ‘ 

(b) The subject-matter of a large part of the Gospel covers a far 
wider range than that of the Epistle. It contains narrative, dialogue, 
discourses, with particles appropriate to each. We must inquire 
whether many of these which come naturally in the course of the 
Gospel would have been appropriate in any part of the Epistle. 

(c) It is generally recognized that the Evangelist drew largely on 
written and oral sources. Where this is apparently the case we always 
detect Johannine mannerisms or locutions, but we should expect a 
wider range of words than when the author was writing or dictating 
on the spur of the moment without the suggestion that comes from a 
previous statement of the same matter. 
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(d) The supposed Aramaisms in the Gospel may be due to the 
Jewish character of the tradition or of the written document followed 
by the Evangelist, whilst the letter is addressed in free Greek on a 
subject in which there is little or no quotation from any source, 
whether sayings of the Lord or testimonies from the Old Testament. 

(e) There is one factor that has received far less consideration in all 
such discussions than it would seem to deserve. That is the less or 
greater degree of freedom allowed to the amanuensis in the composi- 
tion of an apostolic letter. The apostolic authorship of 1 Peter becomes 
more likely if Silvanus be regarded as part author. Many of the 
difficulties that beset the acceptance of the Pauline authorship of 
Ephesians are removed if we allow to his companion Timothy a far 
freer hand in expanding the notes than, let us say, to Tychicus, to 
whom Paul may well have dictated the twin letter to the Colossians. 
Probably the limits which were allowed to another amanuensis, Tertius, 
were a single sentence in the list of cordial greetings to friends at 
Rome. Are we quite sure that this secretarial factor is one that can 
be ignored altogether ?* 

Under the heading Style and Language we must now examine the 
data assembled and classified by Dr. Dodd. 


1. GRAMMATICAL WorDs AND PARTICLES 
(a) Prepositions 

1 Ep. uses 11 common prepositions, plus €umpooev, évusmov, xapw 
(14). The Gospel uses all these except xyapiv, with 10 others. These 
are avd (1, distrib.), dvri (1), édvw (2, in one verse), d7iow (7), mapa 
(c. gen. 24, c. dat. 9), wépav (8—all geographical phrases), zp (9, in- 
cluding 3 c. artic. infin.), oJv (3—against perd c. gen. 42, cf. 1 Ep. 7, 
2 Ep. 2), dro (c. gen. 1, c. acc. 1), daroxdtw (1). 

E. A. Abbott points out that John’s use of mapa c. gen. is almost 
always in the phrase ‘ from God (or the Father)’, and that ize (c. acc.) 
occurs in the Gospel only at i. 48, id riv ouxiv, followed by i. 50, 
broxdtw tis avis. He also remarks that dé c. gen. is avoided by 
John ‘as he prefers to speak of an agent performing an action rather 
than of an act performed by (i7¢) an agent. It occurs only in xiv. 21, 
6 €xwv Tas évroAds pou Kk. Tnp@v adras exeivds éotw 6 ayardv pe: 6 Se 
adyardv pe ayarnOycera: bd 7. matpds pov, where perhaps the writer 
desires to repeat precisely the words 6 dyama@v pe so that they may 
constitute the two middle terms of the sentence. Perhaps the frequency 
of the nominatives 6 ayamdv and 6 p17) dyardv in the Epistle (1 John 


* Since the substance of this paper was read to the Society for Historical 
Theology at Oxford (Nov. 1939), the subject of this paragraph has been more 
fully treated by J. A. Eschlinan in an essay ‘La Rédaction des Epitres pauli- 
niennes’, in Revue biblique, vol. liii, pp. 185-96 (Apr. 1946). 
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ii. 10; ili. 10, 14; iv. 7, &c.) may partly explain the shape of the 
sentence here. Had the verb been tizaw we should have expected 
édv Tis ewe TYG Tiysnoer adrov 6 mwaryp similarly to xii. 26.’ (7.G., 
pp. 278 ff.) 

For a striking similarity we must notice the phrase elvar pds c. 
acc. = with. Apart from Mark vi. 3; ix. 19; xiv. 49, and 3 Pauline 
passages (and 10 analogous ones), this use is peculiar to John i. 1 and 
1 John i. 2. I have been able to find only one parallel in the inscrr. 
and no example in the papyri. (See Moulton, Gram. of N.T. Greek, 
vol. ii, p. 467. There are numerous papyrus parallels to Heb. iv. 13. 
See, e.g., Mayser, Gram. d. gr. Pap. II. ii, p. 505.) 


(5) Adverbial Particles 
In 1 Ep. there are 9, which occur also in the Gospel where there 
are also 27 others. Of these 5eipo and dSedre are used imperativally, 
€xei, exeiOev, evOade, evred0ev, Ererta, €ow, €xOés, mpwi, in their tem- 
poral and local sense would be more appropriate in narrative, and 
Ad@pa is hardly germane to the subject-matter of the Epistle. “Avw 
and dvw6ev belong to the dialogues with Nicodemus and Pilate. 


(c) Conjunctive and other Particles 
All but one (66ev) of the 18 are found in the Gospel with 19 others. 
The only remarks to be made here are (a) that against iS and idov 
we have (Sere in 1 John iii. 1; (6) Dr. Dodd observes that the Gospel 
prefers «i while 1 Ep. prefers édv. The figures seem to be «i = if, 
Gospel 28, 1 Ep. 3; édv = if, Gospel 39, 1 Ep. 18,3 Ep. 1. Also éav 
py, Gospel 18, 1 Ep. 1. 


2. COMPOUND VERBS 
1 Ep. has 11 verbs compounded with these prepositions: dva-, dzro-, 
ém-, €k-, KaTA-, eTa-, Tapa-, mept-, dro-. The Gospel has g of these 
verbs, also 87 other verbs of which the additional compounding pre- 
positions are d:a-, eio-, €v-, mpoo-, ovv-. Here the vastly wider range 
of subject-matter in historical narrative gives the Gospel unquestionably 
a richer vocabulary. 


3. IDIOMS AND RHETORICAL FIGURES 

A. It is objected that of several characteristic idioms in the Gospel 
recurring in 1 Ep, 2 are used there to excess. (a) The articular 
participle used as a noun; (0) the articular participle strengthened by 
mas. But this does not alter the fact that these locutions are specially 
frequent in the Johannine writings, and that (6) is almost a Johannine 
peculiarity in the N.T. (This is discussed later.) 

B. Idioms preferred by the writer of 1 Ep., which are rare or 
non-existent in the Gospel. These are said to be: (a) The rhetorical 





; 
| 
: 
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question, e.g., ‘Who is the liar?’; (6) the definition, introduced by 
‘This is...’ or the like (G. 4, 1 Ep. 8); (c) a rhetorical use of the 
conditional sentence. Several examples of this figure are given, which 
have no parallel in the Gospel. But we should expect these rhetorical 
devices in an epistle which conforms to the style of the Diatribe 
rather than in the narrative or the polemical discourses of the Gospel. 

C. Dr. Dodd gives 6 ‘ conspicuous types of construction . .. which 
present at least a prima facie case for Aramaisms in the Gospel’. Of 
these only 2 are doubtfully represented in 1 Ep. The explanation 
may be that the sources and Palestinian traditions largely account for 
the greater prominence of these locutions in a Palestinian narrative. 

Before passing from general considerations of idiom and style to 
lexical comparisons it seems reasonable to touch briefly upon the 
similarities in sentence construction which arrest the attention of every 
careful student of the Johannine writings. 

Dr. Dodd refers to the list which A. E. Brooke supplies of phrases 
common to the Gospel and First Epistle. In its impressiveness it 
overwhelms the examples of contrast which have just been examined. 
To appreciate the degree of resemblance in phraseology the imposing 
list of over 50 phrases, set out in parallel columns for Gospel and First 
Epistle, should be studied in the /.C.C., fohannine Epistles, pp. ii-iv. 
A few other idioms and constructions may be noted, all of which are 
given by Brooke in his compendious treatment, though as furnished 
here they were collected by the present writer in a detailed gramma- 
tical investigation made many years ago and published as an appendix 
to a critical introduction to the Fourth Gospel.’ 

1. Characteristic uses of iva. 
(a) The elliptical use of iva: 
Gospel, i. 8; ix. 3; xi. 52; xiii. 18; xiv. 31; xv. 25. 
1 Ep., ii. 19. (Elsewhere in N.T. only Mark xiv. 49.) 
(6) Used for the explanatory infinitive after a demonstrative : 
Gospel, vi. 29, 39, 50; xv. 8, 12, 13; Xvii. 3. 
1 Ep., iii. 1, 11, 23; iv. 17, 21; v. 3; 2 Ep. 6a; 3 Ep. 4. 
(c) Used for the complementary infinitive after ypeiav €yew: 
Gospel, ii. 25; xvi. 30; 1 Ep. ii. 27. 
After an adjective, Gospel, i. 27; 1 Ep. i. 9. 
2. mas 6 c. present participle: 
Gospel, iii. 8, 15, 16, 20; iv. 13; Vi. 40, 45; Vili. 34; Xi. 26; xii. 46; 
XVi. 2; XVili. 37; xix. 12; 1 Ep. v. 4. 
3. mav 6 or 76 (collective masculine): 

Gospel, vi. 37, 39; vii. 2 (cf. xvii. 24, 6 without wav); 1 Ep. v. 4. 
4. The use of adds .. . Kai: 

Gospel, xiii. 15; 1 Ep. ii. 18. 

* The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation (ed.', 1931). 
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5. The elliptical use of od xadws: 
Gospel, vi. 58; 1 Ep. iii. 11-12. 
6. The use of xai.. . d€. 
Gospel, vi. 51; viii. 16; xv. 27; 1 Ep. i. 3. (Elsewhere in the N.T. 
5¢€ comes as fourth word in a clause introduced by xai only in 
Matt. x. 18.) 

We now come to the second part of Dr. Dodd’s linguistic argument. 
This is something more than a matter of literary style. It is really a 
transitional link from the argument based upon grammatical differences 
to that which rests upon important divergences in theological viewpoint. 

There is no need to linger unduly over the statement that the 
First Epistle has 39 words which are absent from the Gospel, for 
Dr. Dodd admits that ‘this is proportionately no greater than the 
number of words to be found in any given Pauline Epistle which do 
not occur in any other Pauline Epistle’. The strength of his contention 
lies in the surprising list of words ‘ which are either so frequent in the 
Gospel, or so intimately connected with leading Johannine ideas, that 
their absence from the Epistle is remarkable’. 

The list is indeed impressive, but I have to acknowledge that after 
testing it with the concordance with some care I found that it assumed 
a less formidable appearance. 

These words are grouped in 6 classes: (i) general religious and 
theological terms; (ii) references to the O.T. and Jewish background; 
(iii) terms referring to the idea of Judgement; (iv) Christological 
terms; (v) terms special to the Johannine theology; (vi) other terms 
characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. 

In examining the number of occurrences of each word two con- 
siderations must be borne in mind: (a) the distribution throughout 
the Gospel, and (6) the relevance of such words to the subject-matter 
and purpose of the Epistle. 

With regard to 4 of these classes, a sentence or two at this point 
must suffice. It is striking that (under ii) 3 words relating to the 
O.T. and Jewish background should be entirely. missing from the 
Epistle: the noun ypa¢7 (of the Scriptures) 12 times, the verb ypddeuv 
(with the same reference) 10 times, and vdyos 14 times. This omission 
in the First Epistle seems to suggest a church, or group of churches, 
in which the Gentile element so predominated that for ethical exhor- 
tation the appeal to the O.T. was less effective than the enforcement 
of the ‘new commandment’. More significant (iii) is the entire absence 
in the Epistle of the verb xpivew (19 times) and the noun «pious (11), 
apart from the occurrence in the Epistle once of the phrase 7yépa ris 
Kpicews, an exception which seems to prove the rule, since that term 
is foreign to the Gospel. This will come up later when we are con- 
sidering the eschatology of John. In class (iv), Christological terms, 

XLVIII c 
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we admit it is surprising that 5d£a (18 times) and the corresponding 
verb do0fdLew (21 times) should not be found in the Epistle. Perhaps 
we should notice that 19 times the verb is spoken by Jesus (or by the 
Father to the Son), twice it is used of the death of Jesus, and in xxi. 19 
of the death of Peter. But when we are told that Kupuos is used of 
Christ 41 times in the Gospel, it ought to have been explained that in 
31 instances the word is used in the vocative, which rules out three- 
fourths of the examples from any comparison with the Epistle. In 
class (v), terms special to the Johannine theology, we have 4 spatial 
terms referring to the descent and ascent of Jesus, used in this special 
sense as follows: dvaBaivew (5), xaraBaivew (11), avw and dvwOev (4), 
and dyodv (5 times). It will be observed that nearly all these examples 
fall into one or other of 3 discourses, that at the close of ch. i, the 
conversation with Nicodemus in ch. iii, or the address at Capernaum 
in ch. vi concerning the Bread of Life. The word siyodv is used in 
3 separate passages about the lifting up of Jesus upon the cross, 
with a subtle suggestion of exaltation by way of crucifixion. It is 
always so used on the lips of Christ himself in a mysterious hint of 
the future. 

There remain the first and last classes to be considered in rather 
fuller detail. 

Class i, general religious and theological terms, has 10 words. Of 
these 3 rightly claim attention. Lwlew (6 plus cwrnpia once), doA- 
Avvar (10 plus dmwAea once), and the impersonal verb de7 (used of 
divine necessity, 8 times) are all well distributed. The only fact to 
put on the other side is that the idea of salvation is adequately ex- 
pressed in one verse of the Epistle, 6 marjp améoradkev tov vidv | 
awtipa tod Kéopov, which is a good parallel to the words attributed 
in the Gospel to the men of Samaria, odrdés €orw adAnbas 6 owrip Tob 
Koopou." 

When we turn to the remaining words in this class we discover how 
important it is to consider both distribution and relevance. ’Avordvat 
is given as occurring 8 times. But 4 of these are its transitive use in 
the same refrain in ch. vi, ‘I will raise him at the last day’, and the 
three intransitive instances all come in the story of the raising of 
Lazarus. Similarly, the 4 occurrences of the corresponding noun 


* Perhaps we shall be cautious in drawing inferences from the absence of 
these words in the First Epistle when we recall that ow{w, used in so many of 
the Pauline Epistles, is not found in Galatians, Philippians, or Colossians; that 
owrnpia is not found in 1 Corinthians, Galatians, or Colossians; that owryp 
occurs once each in Ephesians and Philippians, 10 times in the Pastorals, and 
nowhere else in Paul. Again, d:«aséw, so characteristic of Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, and Galatians, does not occur in any other Pauline letters (save the 
Pastorals), and that dicaiwya and d:naiwors are found in Romans alone. Similarly, 
ayialw and dy:acpds are found each in but 4 of the genuine letters of St. Paul. 
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avdaraacs are to be found in two successive verses in the same chapter, 
and twice in one verse elsewhere. The verb adyidleww appears 4 times 
in the Gospel, always on the lips of the Lord, and 3 of these in the 
high-priestly prayer. Of the 11 occurrences of zpooxvveiv all but 2 
are in the dialogue with the Samaritan woman, whilst the remaining 
2 are in narrative, recording the prostration of the man cured of his 
blindness and the visit of the Greeks to Jerusalem to worship. 
Zwororeiv is used only 3 times, twice in the same verse and once in 
the next chapter. The 2 other words in this class are eipyvy and 
xdpis. But of the 6 appearances of eipyvn 3 are in the farewell dis- 
course, and the other 3 are the greeting of the risen Lord to his 
disciples in the closed room. This word is also used in the greeting 
in both the Second and Third Epistles. Again, the word ydpis is 
indeed found 4 times in the Gospel, but only in the closing verses of 
the Prologue, and never again. But it is found in the greeting in 
the Second Epistle. 

There remains the last class of words (vi), terms characteristic of 
the Fourth Gospel. Most of these can hardly be called significant. 
@éAnpya heads the list, but by inadvertence, for-it is also found twice 
in 1 Ep. The metaphorical use of xapzds is found 10 times. All but 
2 of these, however, are in the allegory of the True Vine, whilst the 
other 2 come in the fourth and twelfth chapters, of the fields white 
for harvest and of the corn of wheat falling into the ground and dying. 
The fact that ¢cAciv (used in the Gospel 13 times) and zéuzrew (used 
32 times) are absent from the Epistle requires an explanation. This 
calls attention to one or two interesting points in Johannine usage. 
Anyone who has studied closely the Greek of the Fourth Gospel must 
have been struck by one of the marked mannerisms of the Evangelist. 
This is his habit of ringing the changes on pairs of synonyms without 
any distinction of meaning." When once this has been observed and 
allowed for, some of the subtleties of interpretation in Westcott’s great 
commentary have to be dismissed as quite untenable. The good 
examples are the interchange of dyamdav and ¢uAciv, and of azoaréAAew 
and méurrew. Now ¢uAciv is used (perhaps to avoid monotony) in 13 
places, but ayamdv is used 35 times, i.e. nearly 3 times as often. 
It is the better Christian word, and is invariably used in the First 
Epistle. Here it comes 28 times, as well as twice in the Second and 
once in the Third Epistle. The cognate noun ¢iAos certainly comes 
6 times in the Gospel, but as it is used twice in the Third Epistle we 
need not regard its absence from the First Epistle as significant. The 


* See The F.G. in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, pp. 254 ff. To this list 
may be added Oepamevew and idéofa, John v. 10, 13, also (ras évroAds) roveiv, 
tnpeiv, t John v. 3. The following treatment of méu7ew and dmoordAAew antici- 
pated the note by C. C. Tarelli in ¥.T.S., vol. xlvii, pp. 175 ff. 
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actual data for the use of zéuzew and of dmoordAAew deserve a rather 
more detailed statement. Of the 32 examples of wéyzrecv, no less than 
27 are accounted for by the articular aorist participle, and all but one 
of these are the all but technical term, 6 wéysbas pe, which, with one 
exception, is always spoken by Jesus of the Father. Otherwise it is 
found only in the present or future indicative active, with either Jesus 
or the Father as the subject. A good example of the juxtaposition of 
the synonyms is in John xx. 21: xaOw&s amdoradkéy pe 6 maTip Kayo 
nméurrw duds. When we turn to the use of droordAAew in the Gospel 
we find it 28 times, with this remarkable analysis: aorist indicative 
active 21 times, perfect indicative active 3 times, perfect participle 
passive 4 times. In none of these forms is wéuzrew ever found in the 
Gospel. Moreover, dzooréAAew is used 3 times in the First Epistle, 
once in the aorist indicative active, twice in the perfect indicative 
active, just as the same verb is found in the Gospel, and as wéyzrewv is 
never so found there. This may be a curious chain of coincidences, 
though it is more probably a linguistic usage which removes another 
word from Dr. Dodd’s list. 

It may seem like straining out a gnat and swallowing a camel to 
add that, from the standpoint of grammatical usage, the most startling 
fact is the very last word in this last list. Dr. Dodd points out that 
the Evangelist always uses the possessive adjective idvos (15 times), 
whereas the First Epistle uses the genitive of the reflexive or of the 
personal pronoun (éavrod or adrod). This raises a larger question, 
for two opposite tendencies were at work in the Kow7 with regard to 
possessive adjectives and pronouns. The possessive adjectives eds 
and ods were on the wane, being largely superseded by ¢yuavrod, 
geavrod, and éavrod (which was widely used for the second person 
also). At the same time {S:os (in its ‘exhausted’ sense) was coming 
into use in the literary Hellenistic for éavroé, though the evidence of 
the papyri is not proportionately strong, in spite of Deissmann’s claim. 
The following figures are illustrative : 

*Eyds. Gospel 41, 3 Ep. 1: (Rev. 1, Paul 23, Rest of N.T. 10): 

26s. Gospel 7, Epp. o (Paul 3, Rest of N.T. 17). 

“Hpérepos. Gospel 0, 1 Ep. 2 (Luke-Acts 4, Paul 3). 

“Ypérepos. Gospel 3, Epp. o (Luke—Acts 2, Paul 5). 

"Idvos. Gospel 15, Epp. o (Gospels and Acts 24, Paul 42, Rest 

of N.T. 16). 

By running the eye down the concordance one can see that almost 
every example given under this word shows that the Evangelist does 
not use idios in the exhausted sense, and it could be argued that as 
in every case emphasis was intended, we cannot institute a comparison 
here between Gospel and Epistle. 

A still more remarkable grammatical peculiarity of the Gospel (not 
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mentioned by Dr. Dodd) is the use of av for édv (if). This occurs 6 
times and is found nowhere else in the N.T. except as a v. 1. in two 
places, Matt. xxviii. 14 (D) and Acts ix. 2 (NE). It is found in the 
Ionicizing literary prose of the fifth century B.c. and in the Tragedians, 
but is very rare in the Attic inscriptions. In the papyri it is a 
symptom of illiteracy, yet it is common in Plutarch and Epictetus, 
and in modern Greek it has supplanted éav. Moulton (Gr. vol. i, p. 43) 
says, ‘Some peculiar local distribution is needed to explain why av (if) 
is absent from the incorrectly written Rev., and reserved for the 
correct Jn.’ May this peculiarity, which, though dialectic, looks 
more like an orthographic variant, be due to the habit of the amanu- 
ensis? The phraseology and the general structure of sentences is the 
mark of the author. Such minor variations between Gospel and 
Epistle might reasonably be attributed to the scribe who took down, 
or who later copied out, the Gospel. 

Little has been said here about the Second and Third Epistles. 
The minute linguistic study furnished by R. H. Charles (Revelation, 
vol. i, pp. xxxiv ff.) and A. E. Brooke (fohannine Epistles, pp. \xxiii ff.) 
in the J.C.C. goes a long way to establish the case for unity of author- 
ship of all four writings. The two short letters hardly provide enough 
material for a comparison on any considerations but those of phrase- 
ology and grammar. The suggestion of slavish imitation does not 
explain why the writer should attempt to disguise his identity from 
those who must have known him well. 

Il. The second part of the argument leaves the study of linguistic 
differences for a comparison of thought. 

1. The Epistle is said to stand nearer than the Gospel to general or 
popular Christian beliefs, with respect to (a) eschatology, (b) the 
significance attached to the death of Christ, and (c) the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. 

2. Passages are pointed out in the Epistle which are said to show 
that it stands closer than the Gospel to the Gnosticism against which 
both writings are directed. Such are ‘God is light’; ‘we know that, 
if he is manifested, we shall be like him; for we shall see him even as 
he is’; ‘Everyone who is born of God does not commit sin, because 
his seed abides in him; and he cannot sin, because he is born of God’; 
‘And you have an anointing from the Holy One, and all of you have 
knowledge.’ 

This statement fairly represents a difference of atmosphere and 
emphasis between the Gospel and the First Epistle. To not a few 
scholars this is decisive against the acceptance of a common author- 
ship. Dr. Dodd in his essay has presented that side of the case with 
unsurpassed skill, and now in his latest commentary some of the most 
important passages have been more fully expounded in relation to 
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their historical background. Gratitude is due for the clarity with 
which he has set out the respects in which the two writings are at 
variance. At the same time it is open to question whether this method 
does not suffer from two defects. It assumes too rigid a uniformity 
on the part of a religious teacher, and it overlooks the effect which a 
particular and critical historical situation may have upon the presenta- 
tion of doctrine. 

It is quite evident that the First Epistle was written at a time of 
crisis. According to Dr. Dodd’s exposition some notable leaders had 
left the Church, and were attracting a large following. Half a century 
later Marcion’s secession produced a rival Christian community which 
spread with unabated missionary fervour and for long years persisted 
side by side with the great Church. Gnostic teaching in the second 
century was to prove a more deadly peril than imperial persecution. 
Is it to be wondered at, that when meeting this danger on its first 
grave emergence the leader of the Church in Asia gave a special turn 
to some doctrines in his theological polemic ? 

This is peculiarly probable with regard to eschatology, and as a 
necessary result with reference also to the doctrine of the Spirit. It 
is natural to assume that the coming of the Spirit, foretold with such 
a wealth of instruction in chs. xiv—xvi in the Gospel, is the Johannine 
equivalent for the older apocalyptic conception of the coming of Christ 
represented by the discourse in Mark xiii and the Synoptic parallels. 
The First Epistle then appears as a return to an earlier and more 
popular idea of an imminent return of Jesus, a return already heralded 
by the appearance of antichrists. In other words, in the Gospel the 
doctrine of the Spirit has sublimated the older apocalyptic conception 
into a mystical union with the glorified Christ and the Father. In the 
Epistle eschatology has returned, to the detriment of mysticism. 

To discuss this properly it would be necessary to rehearse in full 
the eschatology of the Johannine writings, which is impossible here.’ 
It must, however, be pointed out that there is a strongly eschatological 
element in the Fourth Gospel. Jesus as Son of Man is commissioned 
with the functions of Judge and Giver of Life. The old Jewish apo- 
calyptic contrast between the world above and the world below, 
between the present age and the age to come, can still be found. 
Such sayings as ‘I will raise him up at the last day ’,/the thrice-repeated 
promise in ch. xiv ‘I come again’, and ‘If I will that he tarry till I 
come’ must not be ignored. The term Son of Man occurs in eight 
different chapters, in some of which the title is associated with the 
idea of Judgement. This idea, even though in the Gospel it is often 
represented as a continual process in the present, is in two passages 


* I may be allowed to refer to the chapter on ‘ Eschatology and Mysticism’ 
in Christianity according to St. John, pp. 106-28, and 201-4. 
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(vv. 21 ff. and xii. 47ff.) identified with a future domesday. The two 
conceptions of eschatology, partly as realized already, partly as still 
a future event, are both present in the mind of the Evangelist. It is 
the appalling spectacle of a successful apostasy that revives the memory 
of warnings of false prophets who would lead many astray. In earlier 
Christian teaching this was to be one of the tribulations that would 
herald the parousia, marking the darkest hour before the dawn. The 
word ‘antichrists’ calls to our minds some of the bizarre speculations 
connected with the antichrist legend. But A. E. Brooke’s words should 
be remembered. ‘The “spiritualization” of the idea of Antichrist in 
the Epistle is at least as complete as the spiritualization of popular 
eschatology in the Gospel. The Parousia which the writer of the 
Epistle expected, perhaps more eagerly than when he wrote the Gospel, 
was nevertheless a spiritual fact rather than an apocalyptic display.’ 

The Paraclete in the Gospel is the Holy Spirit, in the Epistle he is 
the heavenly Christ. But in the Gospel the Spirit as ‘another Paraclete’ 
is to continue on the earthly plane what Christ had done for His dis- 
ciples during the Incarnate life. In the Epistle that first Paraclete is 
continuing in heaven the ministry of intercession begun on earth 
(John xvii. 9, 15, 17, 19 f.). The special turn given to the work of 
the Spirit in the Epistle was occasioned by the deadly heresy which 
threatened the Church. The witness of the Spirit was needed to 
guarantee the reality of the fellowship with Christ in which the old 
yet new command of love was kept. Love of God depends upon love 
of the brethren, and it is the Spirit who gives inward assurance of 
this. The Spirit again is he who gives reality to the testimony of the 
Church in its message and worship. Yet this very claim is made by 
the heresiarchs. They claim to be the true wvevparixoi as against the 
traditionalists. In reply the writer of the Epistle applies the Johannine 
teaching of the Paraclete. He bears witness to the revelation of the 
Incarnate life. He takes of the things of Jesus and recalls and inter- 
prets them. Jesus has come in the flesh. All that denies that is false, 
prompted by a ‘spirit of error’. But the Paraclete is the Spirit of 
truth, guiding into all truth. Only those whose faith is rooted and 
grounded in the historical revelation of Jesus Christ can possess this 
Spirit. Well might E. F. Scott write about the teaching of the Spirit, 
‘so far from conflicting with that of the Gospel the doctrine of the 
Epistle is in full harmony with it and serves to elucidate and define 
it’... Certainly it would be hard to find any words more truly in 
keeping with the teaching of the farewell discourse than the two 
verses, ‘Hereby we know that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which 
he gave us’, ‘Hereby we know that we abide in him and he in us, 
because he hath given us of his Spirit’ (1 John iii. 24; iv. 13). 

* The Spirit in the N.T., p. 211. 
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As regards the death of Christ, there is no clear doctrine of the 
Atonement in any of the Johannine writings. The metaphors indeed 
are different, but is not the underlying conception the same? Dr. Dodd 
has himself done more than any other scholar to prove that (Aacpds 
means not propitiation but expiation, the removal of the infection of 
sin that keeps man away from fellowship with God. Whatever original 
conception may lie behind the figure of the Lamb of God in John i. 29, 
He is there to ‘take away the sin of the world’. So in 1 John iii. 5, 
‘Ye know that he was manifested to take away sins’. To clinch the 
matter we have but to set side by side John iii. 16, 1 John iv. 9 f., and 
ii. 2. ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish but have eternal 
life.’ ‘Herein was the love of God manifested in us, that God hath 
sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
him. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the means by which our sins might be removed.’ 
‘And he is the means by which our sins are removed; and not ours 
only, but also those of the whole world.’ 

It is strange that the final argument should be that the Epistle 
stands nearer than the Gospel to the Gnosticism which is at the 
farthest remove from primitive Christianity, whilst it has just been 
described as nearer than the Gospel to the Judaic theology of earliest 
days. Yet the paradox is there. Here once more we can see the effect 
of Christian apologetic. Both Gospel and Epistle are strongly opposed 
to Gnosticism, whilst both use language intended to commend the 
Christian message to the contemporary world of Hellenism. In the 
Epistle the writer goes farther in the use of technical terms which 
the seceders may well have borrowed from the religious vocabulary 
of the Gnostics. But in the words of Dr. Dodd himself, he was ‘ using 
the weapons of the heretics against themselves’. No doubt the ‘seed’ 
and the ‘chrism’, possibly the very phrase ‘God is light’, were 
favourite terms on the lips of the heretics and had been used by them 
with a different reference. Dr. Dodd’s excellent commentary shows 
with what a sound Christian content they are applied in this Epistle. 
And if assimilation to Christ by the vision of him (1 John iii. 2) might 
seem to owe something to the language of Hellenistic mysticism, at 
least the idea must have been familiar in Christian circles ever since 
St. Paul wrote 2 Cor. iii. 18 (cf. Rom. viii. 29-30). It is hard to think 
that the Fourth Evangelist was incapable of applying this great 
Christian conception as it appears in the Epistle. 

To sum up: 1. There is so much that is common to Gospel and 
Epistle, both in language and in thought, that presumptive evidence 
favours the substantial unity of authorship. 

2. Nevertheless, certain differences call for an explanation. This 
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may be found partly in the difference of subject-matter, in the class 
of writing, in the manner of composition and of dictation, partly also 
in external events and their effect upon the mind of the Christian 
pastor or leader and upon the needs of the Church. 

3- Possibly in our admiration of the superlative qualities that shine 
forth from the pages of the Fourth Gospel we are apt to overlook the 
extent to which it is a derivative. The creative mind of Him whose 
words are the nucleus of the discourses, and the Beloved Disciple 
who is the link between the Incarnate Word and the Evangelist, gave 
him his supreme opportunity. The pastoral disquisition has a beauty 
of its own, but it is not the splendour of the Incarnate Glory—the 
theme of the Gospel. W. F. Howarp 


ENTRY INTO MEMBERSHIP OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


It is well known that in the accounts of the reception of converts in 
Acts there is a lack of. uniformity touching the order in which recep- 
tion of the Spirit, imposition of hands, and baptism occur. The 
matter was discussed by Johannes Weiss (Urchristentum, p. 488 f.), 
who distinguished three stages of development in Christian thought 
about entry into church membership. In the first, which Weiss 
regarded as the oldest, God sends down the Spirit on men and thereby 
indicates that He has chosen them. The outstanding example in Acts 
is that of the household and friends of Cornelius (Acts x. 44-8). This 
priority of the Spirit seems to be implied in Rom. v. 5; Gal. iii. 2; 
iv. 6, as well as in the account of Paul’s own conversion (Acts ix. 
17 ff.). Baptism follows on this reception of the Spirit. The second 
stage can be seen in Acts ii. 38, where Peter exhorts the Jews: 
“Repent and be baptized, each one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the forgiveness of your sins; and you will receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.’ The story goes on to tell how some 3,000 responded 
to the call and were baptized, but it is silent as to any subsequent 
manifestations of the Spirit. In the case of the twelve men of Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 1-7) they were baptized «is 76 dvoya tod Kupiov *Inaoi. 
Then, when Paul had laid his hands on them, ‘the Holy Spirit came 
upon them, and they were speaking with tongues and prophesying’. 
The third stage is represented by the account of Philip’s evangelization 
in Samaria (Acts viii. 4-25). In this case the converts are baptized ; 
and, news of this having reached Jerusalem, Peter and John are sent 
down to them. The two Apostles pray for them that they may receive 
the Holy Spirit—ovddérw yap hv én’ oddevi adrav éemimentwxds: povov 
5€ PeBarripéva iripxov eis TO Gvopa tod Kupiov *Incod. Then they 
lay their hands on them and they receive the Holy Spirit (vv. 12, 
14-17). 
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It is clear that the major difference is between the first stage and 
all the rest, whether baptism precedes or follows the reception of the 
Spirit; whether the reception of the Spirit is a precondition of baptism 
or a sequel to it. Subsidiary to this major difference is the relation 
of the reception of the Spirit to the imposition of hands. In Samaria 
and Ephesus the baptized receive the Spirit after the imposition of the 
hands of the Apostles ; at Joppa Cornelius and those with him receive 
the Spirit on hearing the preaching of Peter. 

I venture to think that this difference of view has left its trace in 
a difference of liturgical usage, which is otherwise inexplicable. In 
the common practice of the church as described by Tertullian (de Bapt. 
7; de Res. 8), Hippolytus (Apost. Trad. pp. 33-9 of Dix’s edition), 
Cyprian (Ep. Ixx), Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. myst. iii), and Apostolic 
Constitutions, iii. 16, baptism is followed by anointing and imposition 
of hands, and that by first communion. The laying on of hands is 
explicitly connected with the descent of the Holy Spirit.’ It is to be 
noted that the earliest authorities for this practice are all geographically 
western. But there is another usage represented by the Didascalia, 
the Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, the Acts of Fudas Thomas, the 
History of Fohn the Son of Zebedee, the Life of Rabbula, a Syriac 
metrical homily on the baptism of Constantine, Ephraim’s Hymns on 
the Epiphany, and a sentence in the twelfth Homily of Aphraates, in 
which the anointing and imposition of hands precede the baptism.* 
This order of events is, so far as existing evidence goes, confined to 
Syrian or Syriac-speaking churches; and it goes back to the third 
century at least, and probably earlier. In favour of the antiquity of 
the Syrian practice is the consideration that it has all the rest of the 
practice of Christendom against it, and that it is very unlikely that 
a difference of such magnitude would have been an innovation. It is 
more likely to be a survival.) Can we suggest any intermediate links 
between third-century Syria and the picture presented in Acts? I 
think we can. 

Elsewhere in this number of the JouRNAL (pp. 59-61) I suggest that 
we have a trace of the Syrian practice in a Christian interpolation in the 
Testament of Levi. 1 think that we may discern another trace in 1 John 
v. 7f. rpeis elow of paprupodvres, TO mvedpa, Kai 7d Vdwp, Kai 7d ala: 
Kal oi tpeis eis TO Ev eioww. As commentators are not agreed on the pre- 
cise application of these words, we must consider them in their context. 

* Cf. Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien’, p. 322. 

* For a clear statement and discussion of the evidence see R. H. Connolly, 
‘The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai’ (Texts and Studies, viii. 1), pp. xlii-xlix, 
and Didascalia Apostolorum, pp. xlix f., 146f. 

3 I note that Dom Gregory Dix (The Theology of Confirmation in Relation 


to Baptism, p. 15) takes the view that the Syrian practice ‘was probably the 
earliest use of all; but in most churches it was reversed at an early date’. 
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In the opening verse of the chapter we are told that ‘every believer 
that Jesus is the Messiah €« rod Ocod yeyévynrar’. Presumably the 
perfect is significant: from the confession of faith we infer that the 
rebirth has taken place and the new divine life begun in the believer. 
Then in verse 4, after a digression on love and obedience, the next 
step is taken: ‘adv ro yeyevynuevov ex Tod Beod viKa Tov Kdopov, the 
whole body of the God-begotten is fighting a winning battle against 
the world.’* Those who believe that Jesus is Messiah and practise 
love and obedience may be assured that they are fighting on the 
winning side. Now we turn to the past: ‘xai airy eotiv 7 vixen 7 
vukjoaca Tov Kdopov, 7 miotis judy.’ The change to the aorist par- 
ticiple is significant. The decisive victory of the whole campaign lies 
in the past. ‘This is the victory that overcame the world—our Faith.’ 
Not our belief—we are dealing with Christianity, not Christian 
Science—but that in which we believe. The victory which has over- 
come the world is given in our Faith as its content. ‘And who is 
sharing in this victory over the world but he who believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God?’ (v. 5). That is, the individual shares in the 
Church’s victory by sharing in the Church’s faith in Jesus as Son of 
God. Once more, in v. 6, we turn from present experience to its 
historical basis. When we speak about Jesus the Son of God, ‘we 
refer to him who came by water and blood [and Spirit],’ Jesus Christ. 
Not in the water only, but in the water and in the blood.’ That is, 
we have no dealings with any gospel which has the baptism without 
the Passion. Our faith is based on a Ministry that began with the 
baptism and was victoriously consummated in the Passion. If now it 
be asked where the Spirit comes in, the answer is that ‘it is the Spirit 
that testifies that the Messiah is the truth’. This testimony is a 
continuing testimony (76 aprupodv) that when the Church preaches 
Jesus Christ she is not indulging in wishful thinking but declaring the 
absolute truth.) The Spirit testifies that the Ministry begun at the 
baptism and consummated in the Passion is the supreme revelation of 


* For the justification of this rendering see Bernard on John vi. 37. 

* If, with RA 33 424** al Latvé odd Syrhcl Cop, we accept xai mvevparos in 
v. 6, that means primarily that the experience of the primitive church at 
Pentecost is added to the facts of the baptism and the Passion. The extra 
words are accepted by von Soden, Moffatt, Vogels, Merk, and (with some 
reserve) Dodd. They are omitted by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, B. 
Weiss, Brooke, Biichsel, Harnack, and Chaine. On the whole, I am inclined 
to accept them. 

3 There is a textual point of some importance here. The authorities are 
almost unanimous in reading 76 mvedpd €or 76 paptupodv ott TO mvedpa eoTw 7 
ad7jGea, The one dissentient is the Vulgate with et Spiritus est qui testifi- 
catur, quoniam Christus est ueritas. Now the regular construction of paprupéw 
with 67 in the Fourth Gospel and 1 John is that 67: introduces the content of 
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God. Jesus Christ the Word incarnate is the Truth of God. Histori- 
cally this was made evident and convincing by the descent of the 
Spirit at Pentecost. Pentecost completed what was begun in the 
baptism and the Passion. And the testimony continues in the experi- 
ence of believers, in the life of the Church. And not only the 
testimony of the Spirit: ‘For there are three that are bearing witness 
(still), the Spirit, and the water, and the blood’. The Messianic 
baptism and Passion and the Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit all 
lie in the past: they are matter of history. But it is history that 
repeats itself in the life of the Church. The Spirit, the water, and the 
blood still testify, and testify unanimously (of tpeis eis 76 Ev eiow), 
in the experience of the believer who receives the gift of the Spirit, 
is baptized, and partakes of Holy Communion. 

The argument of the passage is illustrated by an earlier statement 
in the Epistle (ii. 20): Kai dpets xpiopa exere amd tod dyiov, Kai 
oidate mavra.' The use of the word xpiouc here is significant in view 
of its later use as a technical term in the ritual of Christian initiation. 
The important thing about this unction in 1 John is that it is explicitly 
connected with knowledge of the Truth. This Truth is sharply con- 
trasted with the Lie, and the Lie is the denial that Jesus is the Messiah. 
The Truth then is that Jesus is the Messiah (ii. 22), the Son of God 
(ii. 22 f.; iv. 15), and the ‘unction’ is that in virtue of which the 
believer knows and is able to confess the Truth. 


the testimony, not the reason for it or the cause of it: see John i. 34; iii. 28; 
iv. 39, 44; Vv. 36; vii. 7; 1 John iv. 14. Harnack (Zur Revision, p. 70) noted 
this but admitted two exceptions, John viii. 14 and xv. 27, both in my opinion 
wrongly. For in viii. 14 the 67 introduces not a reason for the existence of 
the paprupia but a reason for considering it true. It is not a case in point. 
Again in xv. 27 the 6m appears to introduce cause rather than content. But it 
is to be noted that the context is concerned with the persecution of the disciples 
because they belong to Christ. That is, it goes along with such synoptic 
passages as Mark xiii. 9-13 with parallels; Luke xii. 2-12 (Q), with parallels 
in Matt. x and xii. There the essential matters are (a) that disciples under 
persecution should confess Christ (Mark xiii. 13, cf. viii. 38; Luke xii. 8 f. || 
Matt. x. 32 f.), and (6) that those who do so will have the Holy Spirit to teach 
them what to say (Mark xiii. 12; Luke xii. 12 || Matt. x. 19). In John xv. 26f. 
a similar gift of the Spirit is promised; in the meantime the disciples testify 
that they are followers of Christ from the beginning, i.e. they confess Christ. 

Johannine usage is thus on the side of the Vulgate; and Harnack (loc. cit.) 
accepts its reading as genuine. I suspect that the original text may have been 
simply xai 76 mvedpd éort 7d paprupoby Sr €orw % dAjbea. Then the Christus of 
Vg. and 76 mveipa of the other witnesses are both attempts to provide an 
explicit subject for éorv, the former being the right guess. 

' The reading wdvra is to be preferred to wavres. See Harnack, Studien, i. 
140f.; Zur Revision, p. 68. To the reasons given by him we may add that 
ola is not used absolutely in the Fourth Gospel or the Johannine Epistles. 
Cf. also John xiv. 26, where it is said of the Paraclete: éxeivos dyads diddéer mavra. 

* Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Johannine Epistles, p. 57. 
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If the argument so far is sound, 1 John presents us with a picture 
of initiation into church membership, in which the unction of the 
Holy Spirit brings knowledge of the Truth, which is expressed in the 
confession of Jesus as Messiah and Son of God. The sequel to this 
is ‘the water and the blood’ or, as we might say, the laver and the 
chalice. We may reasonably ask whether, supposing that ‘the water 
and the blood’ correspond to the laver and the chalice, ‘the Spirit’ 
does not likewise point to a ritual anointing, a physical ypiopa. We 
may ask; but we can only guess the answer. What is more to the 
point is that we can, with the help of 1 John, give what looks like 
the raison d’étre of the Syrian use. 

The starting-point is the reception of the Spirit, indicated by 
speaking with tongues, as a precondition of baptism. I have argued 
elsewhere’ that the phenomenon of yAwooodadia discussed by Paul in 
1 Corinthians was not native to Corinth, and that the Apostle was 
concerned not so much to check the excesses of the Corinthian Church 
in this respect as to moderate the demands that were being made on 
the community for such manifestations. I have suggested that the 
demand came from Palestine through ‘the leaders of the Cephas party, 
and was part of the concerted move to instil Palestinian piety and 
Palestinian orthodoxy into the Corinthian Church’. Against this Paul 
argued strongly in 1 Cor. xii-xiv. Yet he does leave room for spirit- 
filled utterance (Rom. viii. 26f.). And there are two utterances in 
particular which are specially important in this connexion: ’ABB4, 6 
marnp and Kipios *Inaots. Of the former Paul says (Gal. iv. 6 f.): 

‘As a witness that you are sons God sent forth the Spirit of his Son 

into our hearts crying “‘ Abba, Father”; from which it follows that 

you are no longer a slave but a son.’ 
And (Rom. viii. 15 f.): 

‘You received the spirit of adoption whereby we cry “Abba, 

Father”. The Spirit joins with our spirits in testifying that we are 

children of God.’ 

Of the latter he says (1 Cor. xii. 3): 

‘No one can say “ Kiptos "Incots”’ except in the Holy Spirit.’ 

I suggest that for Paul these utterances were sufficient in quantity and 
quality to satisfy the requirements for baptism. To say them with 
full conviction and complete sincerity was not possible except by 
Divine inspiration. But these inspired utterances are also a confession 
of faith, faith which expresses itself as perfect trust in God and abso- 
lute devotion to Jesus. If so, we have a striking similarity between 
Paul and the writer of 1 John. For in 1 John, as we have seen, the 
unction by Holy Spirit leads to knowledge and the confession of the 
Father and the Son. 


* Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxvi. 114 ff. 
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There is another aspect of the matter, in which the unction, laying 
on of hands, gift of the Spirit, express the Divine claim on the convert. 
We may refer to 2 Cor. i. 21 f. where Christians have been given a 
firm standing in Christ, anointed, sealed, and endowed with the earnest 
of the Spirit, and all by God. Again in Rom. viii. 9 the lack of the 
gift of the Spirit is evidence that the person concerned does not belong 
to Christ. Here the emphasis is laid on the Divine initiative in salva- 
tion, and it is in this connexion that the term ‘seal’ is peculiarly 
appropriate. The convert passes from one obedience to another, from 
one ownership to another. In this respect there is an interesting 
parallelism between early Christian baptismal practice and the Jewish 
initiation of proselytes.' There the order of events is (1) circumcision, 
‘the condition and, at the same time, the outward sign of the Covenant 
made by God with Abraham’.* This sign was also known as ‘the 
seal’, The earliest surviving Rabbinical evidence for this is that of 
R. Simeon ben Chalaphta (c. A.D. 190); but we have earlier testimony 
in the Epistle of Barnabas ix. 6 and from the ex-pupil of Gamaliel in 
Rom. iv. 11. (2) Baptism, conceived primarily as a washing away of 
the defilements of idolatrous religion. (3) The offering of sacrifice. 
The completion of the ritual leaves the convert a full member of the 
Congregation of Israel entitled to partake of the sacrifices. The 
correspondence with the Christian order (1) reception of the Spirit 
(imposition of hands, unction), (2) baptism, (3) admission to the 
Congregation and the Lord’s Table, is clear. 

How came this order to be changed to that which became the 
dominant, and eventually the universal, practice of the Church? I 
suggest that a number of factors were involved. 

1. If we start from the position taken in the Pauline letters and in 
1 John, that the reception of the Spirit issues in a discovery and con- 
fession of faith, we can see that sooner or later two things would 
happen : less store would be set by the strong emotional characteristics 
of the early conversions, and more attention would be given to the 
content of the actual confession. Eventually the terms of the con- 
fession would be fixed in a credal formula which must be assented to 
before the candidate could be baptized. Similarly, the experience of 
complete change of ownership and obedience becomes the formal 
renunciation of Satan and all his service and all his works. But the 
very fact that the formula is a prescribed formula involves a change 
of emphasis. It is the confession of faith that is now the inspired 
thing, where formerly it was the confessor who was an inspired 
person. 


* See Bamberger, Proselytism, ch. iv, for a full account of the available 
evidence from Rabbinic sources. 
* Billerbeck, Komm. iv. 31. 
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2. The fact that the order Seal, Baptism, First Communion re- 
sembled the Jewish order Circumcision, Baptism, Sacrifice may have 
militated against its survival. We may compare the history of 
Eucharistic practice and particularly the relation of the Easter celebra- 
tions to the Jewish Passover. 

3. We may suspect that the change of order was influenced by a 
theological difference between the Hebraic and Hellenic worlds. The 
difference is marked by the fact that in the Hellenistic mystery-cults 
ritual purification is the first stage of initiation—xd@apors, pvnais, 
éromteia is the order of events." The underlying implication is that 
the Deity enters into communion only with those who are pure. Now 
if ideas of this kind influenced Christian thinking about initiation into 
church membership, it would be natural to make the reception of the 
Divine Spirit the consummation of the baptismal rite, something to 
be attained to only when the pollutions of sin and idolatry had been 
washed away in baptism. This is a very natural, proper, reverent 
attitude. Nevertheless it is a change for the worse: for it is the 
symbolic abandonment of the fundamental principle of the Gospel, 
that which makes it really good news, the fact that the Christian God 
is a God who approaches sinners while they are still sinners. This 
fundamental principle is symbolically retained in the Syrian order, 
the theological key to which, if the above argument is sound, is in the 
First Epistle of John. 

This conclusion raises afresh the question of the provenance, if not 
of the documents themselves, at least of the ideas contained in the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle. There is the well-known 
‘general theological affinity’? between the Fourth Gospel and the 
letters of Ignatius of Antioch. There are, further, several points 
where 1 John shows close affinity with the (? Antiochene) Gospel of 
Matthew. Attention has been drawn to most of them by Professor 
Dodd in his commentary on the Johannine Epistles. I give a list. 

(a) The Confession of Faith (Dodd, p. 57). 


1 John ii. 22 "Inaois ... €orw 6 Matt. xvi. 16 od ef 6 Xpwords, 6 
Xprords vids Tob Oeod rod 
iv. 15 "Inoots éotw 6 vids lavros. 
Tob Oeod. 


(b) Collocation of the ideas of sonship of God and vision of God 
(Dodd, pp. 69 ff.). 
1 John iii. 1 f. Matt. v. 8 f. 


* See Anrich, Antike Mysterienwesen, pp. 25 ff.; Angus, The Mystery Reli- 
gions and Christianity, pp. 76-143; Nock, Conversion, pp. 12ff.; Preisker, 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, pp. 123 ff.; Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, ii. 
11 ff.; Hauck in Theol. Wérterbuch, iii. 417 ff. 

2 J. N. Sanders, The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church, p. 12. See, parti- 
cularly, P. N. Harrison, Polycarp’s Two Epistles, pp. 255-66. 
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(c) Hatred and murder. 


1 John iii. 12-15. Matt. v. 21f. 
(d) The easy yoke. 
1 John v. 3°. Matt. xi. 30. 


It is to be noted that the parallels are all with passages in Matt. 
which are peculiar to that Gospel. 

The possibility that there are Syriacisms in the Fourth Gospel is 
also relevant here. I do no more than refer to Dr. M. Black’s Aramaic 
Approach to the Gospels and Acts, pp. 103, 174 ff. 

These points, along with the conclusions reached in this paper, 
suggest that we should seriously consider Sanday’s hypothesis’ that 
there was ‘an anticipatory stage of Johannean teaching, localized some- 
where in Syria, before the Apostle reached his final home in Ephesus’. 


Additional Note: The Fohannine Epistles and the Canon of the 
New Testament 

In his monograph Zur Revision der Prinzipien der neutestamentlichen 
Textkritik (Beitrage, VII), p. 61 f., Harnack advanced reasons for the 
view that the Latin version of 3 John is not the work of the translator 
of 1 and 2 John. To his arguments I add the following differences 
of rendering : 

1 and 2 John 3 John 
ywwoKew ote scire quoniam noscere quoniam 
(1 John ii. 29; iii. 2, 5, (3 John 12) 
14f.; v. 13,15, 18, 19, 


20) 
€vwytrov coram in conspectu 
(1 John iii. 22) (3 John 6) 
efépxecOar prodire proficisci 
(1 John ii. 19) (3 John 7) 
exire 
(1 John iv. 1; 2 John 7) 
paptupeiv testari testimonium perhibere 
(1 John i. 2) (3 John 3, 12) 
testificari testimonium reddere 
(1 John iv. 14; v. 6, 9, (3 John 6, 12) 
10) 
testimonium dare 
(1 John v. 7) 
mroAAd plura multa 
(2 John 12) (3 John 13) 


If Harnack’s contention is right, and I think it is, the fact has an 
importance for the canonical history of the Johannine Epistles, and 
* The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 199. 
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not least for the interpretation of 1. 68f. of the Muratorianum: 
‘Epistola sane Iudae et superscriptae Iohannis duae in catholica 
habentur.’ (There has already been a quotation from 1 John in 
ll. 26-34.) If 1 and 2 John were separately translated into Latin, the 
presumption is that there was a time in the Western Church when 
only 1 and 2 John were in use; and this makes it probable that the 
reference in the Muratorianum is to these two Epistles. The situation 
in Rome c. 200 would then be parallel to what is revealed for 
Alexandria in the writings of Clement. Here we have quotations from 
1 John and in one case (Strom. ii. 15. 66: Stiahlin, ii. 148) he quotes 
1 John v. 16f. introducing it with the words "Iwdvvns év 7H peilove 
émoroAj. He deals with 1 and 2 John (the latter summarily) in 
Adumbrationes (Stahlin, iii. 209-15), but not with 3 John. Dionysius 
of Alexandria and Origen know all three. In Africa we have evidence 
that 1 and 2 John were known and used about the middle of the third 
century: 2 John is quoted in No. 81 of the Sententiae Episcoporum 
(A.D. 256). To this we may add the Canon Mommsenianus of the 
fourth century. The relevant entry is 
eplae Iohannis III ur CCCL 
una sola 

Here Zahn (GK. i. 212; ii. 145, 156, 399, 1009) saw evidence that 
all three Epistles were becoming established in Carthage in the fourth 
century, but not without protest. One protest has found its way into 
this Canon. A similar dissenting judgement is inserted after the entry 
relating to the Petrine Epistles. It is clear from the St. Gall manu- 
script that una sola is a later addition to the canon; but that only 
goes to show that the opposition continued. 

The Syrian Church took only 1 John into the Peshitta; and down 
to the fifth century only the three major Catholic Epistles, James, 
1 Peter, and 1 John, were reckoned as Scripture.’ 

The evidence suggests that the Johannine Epistles achieved canonical 
status one at a time in the West, and that in the order in which they 
appear in the New Testament. Probably the earliest stage is one in 
which 1 John was generally recognized in East and West. This is 
followed by a stage at which 1 and 2 John are accepted in the West. 
(Irenaeus, Muratorian Canon, Clement of Alexandria, evidence from 
Carthage: all covering the late second and early third centuries.) 
Then comes the addition of 3 John in the West, not without protest ; 
and in Alexandria and Caesarea, also with doubts about 2 and 3 John. 
This is the state of affairs in the third and fourth centuries. 

T. W. Manson 


* W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, p. 67. 


XLVIII D 
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ORIGEN, CELSUS, AND THE STOA' 


Ir has been generally agreed that the school of Greek philosophy 
which had the deepest influence on Origen’s thought was that of 
Plato. Whether we turn to Bigg’s Bampton Lectures or even to de 
Faye’s great work, the predominant influence is represented as the 
Academy. The object of this note is not to question this interpreta- 
tion, but to suggest that there is evidence to be considered on the 
side of Origen’s relationship to Stoicism which may point towards 
a modification of the normal view. 

The familiarity of Origen with Stoic doctrine and literature is 
sufficiently proved to be extensive by the great number of quotations 
from his works included by von Arnim in his Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta (listed in Adler’s index, 1924, pp. 204-5), though we shall 
go on to see that these are far from exhaustive. Of Zeno, admittedly, 
he gives only a stock quotation about images from the Politeia (c. Cels. 
1. 5) which also appears in Clement (Strom. 5. 76. 1) and Plutarch 
(Mor. 1034 B), and a short anecdote (c. Cels. 8. 35) known again by 
Plutarch (Mor. 462 c).*? With the works of Chrysippus he is on terms 
of easy familiarity; he mentions having read him in c. Cels. 5. 57; 
1.40; 2.12; and substantial quotations occur from Chrysippus’ zrepi 
nwafdyv in 1.64 and 8.51, and from the Jntroduction to the Question of 
Good and Evil in 4. 63 and 64.3 The interpretation of the obscene 
statues at Samos, however (c. Cels. 4. 48), seems to be part of the 
usual Christian polemic against the philosophers, as it appears in 
Theophilus, ad Autol. 3. 8, and in Clem. Hom. 5. 18;* criticism also 
appears in Diogenes Laertius 7. 187-8; Origen may not have drawn 
this from Chrysippus’ writings. 

Origen’s polemic against Stoicism is mainly concerned with two 
points—the doctrine that God is material, immanent in the universe, 


? References to the works of Origen are to the Berlin Corpus edition where 
that is available; to the number of book and chapter the number of the page 
and line is frequently added, sometimes also that of the volume. Where this 
edition is not available, references are to the edition of Lommatzsch. The 
collection of H. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, is abbreviated as 
S.V.F.; references give the number of the volume and of the fragment. 

2 It is worth noting that in both cases Koetschau emends the defective text 
of Origen from Plutarch; for his emendation of 1. 5 see his note ad loc. in 
his translation (Bibliothek der Kirchenvdter, Munich, 1926). 

3 S.V.F. 2. 1174. 

4 There is no parallel in the Recognitions, and it is impossible to say whether 
this is an independent addition of the Homilist or goes back to the Grundschrift 
which was apparently known to Origen (cf. Philoc. 23. 22). For the relation 
of this section of the Homilies to the Recognitions and to the Grundschrift see 
Rehm, Zur Entstehung der pseudo-cl tinischen Schriften in Z.N.T.W. xxxvii 
(1938) at pp. 128-34. 
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and the doctrine of Heimarmene. Like Clement, he frequently criticizes 
the Stoic conception of God as o@pa,' and his view of the supreme 
God as transcending being is drawn directly from Plato (c. Cels. 7. 
38; 6.64; Comm. in Foann. 19. 6 (iv. 305. 16, ed. Preuschen) from 
Republic 509 B). Here he sides with the Academic critics of the Stoa, 
as, for example, in the ironical passage in c. Cels. 1. 21 (i. 72. 15-18 
Koe.): ‘. . . to the Stoics even God is a material substance, and they 
are not ashamed to say that He is capable of change and complete 
alteration and transformation, and in general liable to corruption, if 
there is anyone to corrupt Him. As there is nothing which can do so, 
He is lucky enough not to be corrupted.’ We find the same attitude 
in the Middle Platonist Albinus?* (c. 10, p. 166. 11-13, in Hermann’s 
edition of Plato, vol. vi, 1892): xai ydp, ef o@pd €or, Kai dObapros 
€orat Kal yervntos Kal peraBAntos’ Exactov 5é rovTwy atromov én’ adbrod. 

Like most other Stoic doctrines, that of Heimarmene came under 
the radical criticism of the Academy in the person of Carneades about 
the middle of the second century B.c. It is probable that much of the 
penetrating criticism of Stoicism goes back to him; Origen’s debt to 
him appears in the discussion of fate and astrology in the fragment of 
the third book of the Commentary on Genesis (Philocalia 23).and the 
similar treatment of the prediction of Judas’ betrayal in c. Cels. 2. 20, 
where he uses the anti-Stoic apyds Adyos (Cicero, de Fato 12. 28 ff.) 
which could only be refuted if free will were admitted. 

The attempt to prove the relativity of all moral codes appears to go 
back ultimately to the sophists; but it came into prominence through 
Carneades’ opposition to the Stoa (cf. Cic. de Rep. 3. 9. 14 ff.; de Nat. 
Deor. 3. 15. 39). Four instances became the stock examples, which we 
find in Origen c. Cels. 5. 27: the Scythians who allow parricide; the 
Persians who allow incest; the Taurians who sacrifice strangers to 
Artemis; and the Libyans who sacrifice children to Kronos. The 
same group occurs with a different setting in Tertullian, Apol. 9; and 
the theme appears with variations in Philo, de Prov. 1. 84-5; Aenesi- 
demus ap. Diog. Laert. 9. 83 f.; Bardesanes ap. Eus. P.E. 6. 10; 
Sallustius g, p. 19, ed. Nock.‘ 

A further illustration of the way in which Origen puts Carneades’ 
criticisms to good use appears in c. Cels. 5. 7, where he attacks the 


‘e.g. c. Cels. 3. 75 (i. 267. 3-6); Comm. in Joann. 13. 21. 

? For Origen’s affinities with Middle Platonism and with Albinus in particular 
see Hal Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis, Berlin and Leipzig, 1932, pp. 244 ff. 

3 Cf. Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, iii (ed. 4), 1, p. 171, n. 1. 

4 The theme is well discussed by P. Wendland, Philos Schrift tiber die Vorse- 
hung, Berlin, 1892, pp. 24-37, who gives a comparison in parallel columns of 
Philo, Bardesanes, Origen, and Procopius, which is actually less helpful than 
it might be because Bardesanes is quoted in the column headed with Origen’s 
name. 
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Stoic opinion that since the whole world is God, its parts must also 
be divine. And the argument about the impermanent nature of fire 
in 6. 72 (ii. 142. 5) is made intelligible by the Academic anti-Stoic 
argument, preserved in Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 3. 14. 35-7, against the 
eternal nature of fire. ‘Quid enim? non eisdem vobis placet omnem 
ignem pastus indigere nec permanere ullo modo posse nisi alatur ...?’* 
But it is far more common to find Origen supporting the Stoa against 
the Academy, as, for example, in c. Cels. 5. 28, where he affirms | 
that the virtues are not relative but absolute, and most notably in the 
long discussion at the end of contra Celsum book 4 on the rationality 
of animals and their inferiority to human beings. Here Origen quotes 
the criticism of Celsus that the Christians have an anthropocentric 
view of the world (c. Cels. 4. 74 ff.); Celsus argues at length that the 
world ‘ was not made for men any more than for the irrational animals’ ;* 
providence cares for both equally, and, indeed, in certain respects 
appears to favour the animals, which, as Homer said, get their food 
without the trouble of agriculture (4. 76), show evidence of the use of 
reason like men (81 f.), and in some cases evince superiority to men, 
especially snakes and eagles (86), by their knowledge of magical stones 
and remedies. The argument is developed with a wealth of illustration 
drawn from the common mythology about animals, much of which is 
paralleled in Aristotle (Hist. Animal.), Pliny, and Aelian. We find a 
remarkably similar discussion in Philo’s Alexander, in which Philo 
supports the Stoic opinion against the Academic criticism put forward 
by his nephew, Tiberius Julius Alexander. And it has been shown‘ 
that a similar polemic against the Stoa underlies Sextus Empiricus 
P.H. 1. 62-77, and that traces of it emerge also in Plutarch, de Sollertia 
Animalium, and in Porphyry, de Abstinentia 111. This polemic seems 

' For references cf. Geficken, Zwei griech. Apologeten (Leipzig, 1907), p. 263, 
Nn. 3- 

» Similarly Philo, De Aeternitate M. 85: ¢éavahwhcions yap rijs odoias imo 
mupds, dvayKn Kai 76 ip ovKér’ Exov tpodny anooPeoO iva. 

3 This section of the Logos Alethes has been invoked by those who hold to 
the opinion expressed by Origen in the early part of his reply that Celsus was 
an Epicurean (his references to Celsus’ alleged Epicureanism become fewer as 
he proceeds and almost cease after book 4). But Celsus’ opinion in 4. 74 ff. 
corresponds to that of Plato; Laws 903 c, and of Seneca, Ep. 73. 6-7; cf. de 
Benef.6.20.1. It is clear that Celsus is a Platonist; cf. Gléckner in Philologus 
Ixxxii (1926-7), pp. 329-52. 

4 By Tappe, De Philonis libro qui inscribitur ’ Adé€avdpos 7 mepi rob Adyov Exew 
7a ddoya (Ga quaestiones selectae (Diss. Gottingen, 1912). Cf. M. Pohlenz in 
Géttingen Nachrichten, Phil.-hist. K1., Fachgruppe I N. F. lI, Heft 6 (1939), 
pp. 191-8. For the date of Philo’s Alexander cf. Pohlenz in Gétt. Nachr. 1942, 
Heft 5, pp. 412-15. K. Reinhardt (Poseidonios, Munich, 1921, p. 364) thinks 
that the basis of the Stoic reply goes back to Posidonius. Cf. also Leisegang 
in Pauly-Wissowa xx (1941), col. 6-7; Pohlenz in Hermes 1941, pp. 1-13; Skard, 
Symb. Osl. 1942, pp. 40-8. 
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to go back to a common source emanating from the Middle Academy, 
which may have been the origin of the distinction, taken over by the 
Stoics, between Adyos é€vdudBeros and A. tpodopixds, the former being 
that possessed by animals.’ At any rate, it seems fairly clear that 
Celsus incorporated some tractate dependent on this tradition.? In 
his reply Origen generally follows the same line of Stoic argumentation 
that we find elsewhere; the apparent evidences of reasoned action 
shown by animals are not due to reason but to their natural constitu- 
tion and make-up (c. Cels. 4. 81, p. 351. 7-9): o¥8° év rovrous Sé 
éwpaxe, tive Siadeper ta amd Adyou Kai Aoywopod} emredAovpeva THY 
an’ dddyou dicews Kai kataoxevis ynAtjs ywouevwv. This is also the 
line followed by Philo in his reply to his nephew (Alex. 78, p. 163, ed. 
Aucher), and we find it in Seneca, Ep. 121. 21-3. 

But when Celsus proceeds to argue the superiority of certain animals 
because of their foreknowledge of the future and powers of divination, 
Origen turns to use the traditional Academic arguments against divi- 
nation which was accepted by the Stoics as a necessary corollary of 
the existence of providence (S.V.F. 2. 1187-95). He quotes two stock 
passages from Homer; the first (J/iad 2. 308-21), where the serpent 
consumes the sparrow and hef young (thus disproving the bird’s 
possession of foreknowledge),‘ is also quoted by Cicero, de Divinat. 
2. 63-4; the second (Iliad 12. 200-9), where an eagle attacks a serpent 
(also used in divination), appears in Plato, Jon 539 B—D and Cicero, 1. 
106. The interpretation of sneezing as an omen (c. Cels. 4. 94) is 
attacked also by Pliny, N.H. 2. 24 and Cicero, 2. 84. And Origen is 
again moving along traditional lines when he says that foreknowledge 
of the future is in itself morally neutral and is not necessarily divine, 
as is proved true by the fact that doctors know what will happen to 


' Cf. Pohlenz, Gétt. Nachr., 1939, loc. cit. That this association of ideas 
was the cause of this distinction is suggested by the words of Sextus Empiricus, 
Adv. Math. 8. 275. 

? Cf. K. Schmidt in Jahrbuch der philosophischen Fakultat in Géttingen, 1922, 
Bd. ii, pp. 69-74, who shows how Celsus is dependent on school handbooks 
and the Placita tradition in general. It is noteworthy that almost all the in- 
stances are of a semi-mythological character, e.g. the religion and oaths of 
elephants (98). In 4. 81 (I, p. 351. 5) we have zpé7oXs used in the sense of 
mpodoriov (suburb) referring to bees; normally it means bee-glue or propolis, 
a resinous substance which the worker bees extract from tree buds and use as 
a cement in the hive. Cf. Varro, de Re Rustica 3. 16. 23; Pliny N.H. 11. 16. 
Celsus (or the author of his source) was evidently no apiarist and misunderstood 
the word. 

3 Reading Aoy:opod with the Philocalia MSS., Wendland, and Winter, as 
against Aoyt«ijs of the Vatican MS., Robinson, and Koetschau. 

4Cf. the story of Mosollamus shooting a bird of divination quoted by 
Josephus (c. Ap. 1. 201-4) from (Pseudo- ?) Hecataeus, to which Origen refers 
in c. Cels. 4. 90 (p. 363. 2). 
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their patients, and pilots, though they may be wicked men, foresee 
changes in the weather (c. Cels. 4. 96)." 

Nevertheless, Origen is at one with the Stoics in the fundamental 
position that the irrational creation exists for the sake of the rational 
(c. Cels. 4.74). ‘The rational being is primary; beasts and the fruits 
of the earth exist for his use.’ (Sel. in Ps. xi. 383, ed. Lommatzsch.) 
Even wild beasts are useful to us since they serve to exercise the seeds 
of courage within us (c. Cels. 4. 75 I, p. 354. 19-22, ed. Koetschau; 
4. 78, p. 348. 23-5).’ In the same vein Chrysippus observed that even 
bugs are useful to us because they prevent us from sleeping too much 
(S.V.F. 2. 1163). 

This type of argument was invaluable to the Stoics in another con- 
nexion. To the critic of belief in divine providence who pointed to 
the evils of the world the Stoic replied that God directed the world 
in the best possible way, but catastrophes were caused, so to speak, 
mechanically by his care for the whole which might lead to suffering 
for individuals. And God knew how to use particular evils for the 
good of the whole. When he comes to deal with the problem of evil 
and the difficulties of belief in divine providence, Origen uses the 
common Stoic arguments. Thus evils have sometimes resulted from 
God’s primary works, just as a carpenter causes sawdust and shavings 
(c. Cels. 6. 55).4 This idea appears also in Marcus Aurelius 8. 50: M7) 


* Here he combines two notions: (a) that technical skill is not identical with 
moral virtue; cf. Seneca Ep. 87. 17: ‘Qui non est vir bonus, potest nihilominus 
medicus esse, potest gubernator. . .’; (b) that foreknowledge based on rational 
inference is not divination. Cf. Cicero, de Divin. 1. 112: ‘ Multa medici, multa 
gubernatores, agricolae etiam multa praesentiunt, sed nullam eorum divina- 
tionem voco.” Ibid. 2.12: ‘ Num igitur aut, quae tempestas impendeat, vates 
melius coniciet quam gubernator? aut morbi acutius quam medicus?’ Ibid. 
2. 145: ‘Medici signa quaedam habent ex venis et spiritu aegroti multisque 
ex aliis futura praesentiunt gubernatores cum exsultatis lolligines viderunt aut 
delphinos se in portum conicientes, tempestatem significari putant.’ Similarly 
Max. Tyr. 13. 4 (p. 162, ed./Hobein); Iamblichus de Myst. 3. 26 (p. 163, ed. 
Parthey); 10. 3 (p. 288); Clem. Hom. 9. 16. 

? Cf. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 161: ‘Iam vero immanes et feras beluas nancisci- 
mur venando ut et vescamur iis et exerceamur in venando ad similitudinem 
bellicae disciplinae et utamur domitis et condocefactis ut elephantis....’ Epict. 
Diss. 1. 6. 36 where the lion, hydra, stag, and boar were zpos 76 Seigat Kai 
yupvaoa tov ‘“Hpaxdéa. Porphyry (Abst. 3.20, S.V.F.2.1152) quotes Chrysippus’ 
opinion that leopards, bears, and lions are dvdpeias yupvaoa. Philo, de Prov. 
2. 103, p. 112, ed. Aucher (=Eus. P.E. 8. 14. 56, p. 396D) on which cf. Wend- 
land, op. cit., p. 80, who compares de Spec. Leg. 4. 121; V. Mos. 1. 61. 

When Origen says (4. 92, p. 366. 1) that the ferocity of beasts is not morally 
evil but ofovei xaxia, this again is Stoic. Cf. Seneca de Ira 1. 3. 8 (of wild 
animals): ‘ex eo procursus illorum tumultusque vehementes sunt, metus autem 
sollicitudinesque et tristitia et ira non sunt, sed his quaedam similia.’ 

3 On Origen’s relation to the Stoic theodicy see Hal Koch, op. cit., pp. 205-16. 
4 For evil as a by-product, cf. Max. Tyr. 41. 4: xa0amep odv év rais trav Texvav 
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mpooereinns’ Ti 5€ Kai éeyiveto tadra év T@ Kéopw; emei Katayedac- 
Oxon bro avOpamo vdvatodrdyov, ws av Kai bd TéxToOvos Kal oxuTéws 
yedaobeins, kataywwoKwv ott ev TH Epyaotnpiw E€opata Kai mEepiTp7- 
para Tay KatacKkevalopévwr opas. Belief in divine providence could 
be saved by making this distinction between primary and secondary. 
So Chrysippus held that diseases do not exist xara dvow but only 
Kata mapaxoAovbnow (ap. Aulus Gellius N.A. 7. 1. 7ff., S.V.F. 2.1170). 
The theme is developed by Philo, de Prov. 2. 100 (=Eus. P.E. 8. 14. 
45 ff., p. 394 Dff.); so, for example, eclipses are consequential effects, 
not God’s primary intentions (ib. 2. 79, p. 96, ed. Aucher). And 
according to the philosophical handbook used by Hippolytus (Refut. 
1. 19. 23, in Diels’s Doxographi Graeci, Berlin 1879, p. 570) Plato is 
said to have regarded evil as coming into being Kar’ évavriwow Kal 
mapaKoAovOnow Tot ayabod. 

In the contra Celsum it is clear that Origen often agrees with Celsus’ 
criticisms, and shares his Middle Platonic point of view; frequently 
his replies are not more than a utilization of the standard, traditional 
arguments worked out in the controversies between Academy and Stoa 
before the eclecticism of Antiochus of Ascalon. The Academy had 
provided an arsenal of argument against the worship of the pagan 
gods which the Christian apologists turned to good account." Similarly, 
Origen uses the Academic objection, where Celsus lays himself open 
to such, without necessarily taking it seriously. If his opponent takes 
one side, he will take the other. Origen betrays a liking for mere 
debating points, as, for example, when Celsus accuses Jesus of telling 
‘great lies’, to which he replies that strictly speaking there is no 
difference in degree between one lie and another (c. Cels. 2. 7): ws 
ovk €or Yedopa evopatos paddov Pedopua, odtws oddE perldvws’ ws 
obde aAnBes aAnBods pGAAov aAnbes 7 pwecLovws aAnBés. This is ordinary 
Stoic doctrine; cf. Diogenes Laertius 7. 120; Stobaeus Ecl. 2. 7 
(S.V.F. 3. 527-8). 

The Stoa provided Origen with a number of useful illustrations. 
In de Princ. 2. 6. 6 he gives the famous illustration of the unity of 
the divine and human elements in Christ, likening it to the union of 
a piece of iron in a furnace; after the iron has been in the fire for 
some time, and provided that it is not removed, it is impossible to 
distinguish between the two. The iron seems to have been completely 
transformed into fire. It does not appear to have been noticed hitherto 
that this is a simple adaptation of the standard Stoic illustration of 


xetpoupyiais 7a pev 7 TExvN Mponyoupevws Sp, oroxalopevy Tob téAous, Ta Se Emerat 
Th xetpoupyia, od téxvns Epya, add’ DAs 7dOn, omwOijpés te €E dxpovos, kai éx Bavvouv 
aidaducets, kai GAAo e€ GAAns mdB0s, dvayKxaiov pév TH epyacia, od mponyovpevov Se 
T@ Texvityn’ ovTws apédre Kai doa epi yiv maby yiverat KTA, 


* Cf. Geffcken, Zwei griechische Apologeten (Leipzig, 1907), passim. 
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the doctrine of xpaous 5:’ dAwv,' and explained the soul’s permeation 
of the body in every part.* The illustration goes back to Chrysippus 
himself; cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, de Mixtione in S.V.F. 2. 437, 
Pp. 155. 30; p. 156. 20; p. 157. 6, and Stobaeus in ib., p. 153. 7; it 
recurs in the second century Stoic Hierocles (p. 21, ed. von Arnim, 
in Berliner Klassikertexte 4, Berlin, 1906). 

Similarly, when Origen says (c. Cels. 3. 69) that the pursuit of virtue 
is not more difficult for the soul than tight-rope walking for the body, 
this is borrowed directly from Stoic sources; the same point is made 
with the same illustration by Seneca (de Ira 2. 12. 5), Musonius Rufus 
(p. 30. 4, ed. Hense),? and Epictetus (Diss. 3. 12. 2). 

But these are incidental; and the main structure of Origen’s system 
does not seem to have been deeply affected by Stoic thought, except 
in its emphasis on providence. When he envisages the possibility of 
an infinite cycle of worlds, it is misleading to attribute this to Stoic 
influence, following Theophilus of Alexandria.‘ He himself carefully 
distinguishes his opinion from the Stoic view (de Princ. 2. 3. 4), 
pointing out that he did not hold each world to be similar in all 
respects to all the others in the series. 

‘Si enim per omnia similis mundo mundus dicitur, erit ut iterum 
Adam vel Eva eadem faciant quae fecerunt; idem iterum erit diluvium, 
atque idem Moyses rursum ‘populum sexcenta milia numero educet 
ex Aegypto, Iudas quoque bis dominum tradet, Paulus secundo lapi- 
dantium Stephanum vestimenta servabit, et omnia quae in hac vita 
gesta sunt, iterum gerenda dicentur: quod non puto ratione aliqua 
posse firmari, si arbitrii libertate aguntur animae et vel profectus suos 
vel decessus pro voluntatis suae sustinent potestate.’* 

Here Biblical characters replace the Greeks usually cited in this 
criticism of the Stoic theory: Anytus and Meletus will again be 
Socrates’ accusers, &c., as in c. Cels. 4. 67-8, in Tatian (Or. ad Gr. 3), 
and in Nemesius (de Nat. Hom. 38, S.V.F. 2.625). The Stoics eluded 


* Zeller, op. cit., pp. 129-32. 

* According to Max. Tyr. 28. 2, the nails and hairs are excepted from this 
permeation, though Democritus’ evidence of their growth for a time after 
death might point the other way (Tert. de Anima 51). 

3 Origen may have been familiar with Musonius’ discourses; he alludes to 
him in c. Cels. 3. 66, and quotes a sentence from him in his commentary on 
the Psalms (R. Cadiou, Commentaires inédits des Psaumes: étude sur les textes 
d’Origéne contenus dans le Manuscrit Vindobonensis 8, Paris, 1936, p. 118). 

4 Paschal letter XVI (401) in Jerome, Ep. 96. 9, pp. 167-8, ed. Hilberg: ‘nec 
quisquam hominum crebrius moritur, quod Origenes ausus est scribere Stoi- 
corum impiissimum dogma diuinarum cupiensscripturarum auctoritate firmare.’ 

5 Although we have only Rufinus’ translation at this point, and in spite of 
Rufinus’ unenviable reputation as a translator, the parallels in the contra Celsum 
show that he has not reshaped this passage, and there is no reason to doubt 
that here he has been reasonably faithful. 
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the difficulty of saying that Socrates would live again by maintaining 
that someone indistinguishable from Socrates would marry someone 
indistinguishable from Xanthippe, and would be accused by men indis- 
tinguishable from Anytus and Meletus (c. Cels. 4.67-8; 5. 20). The 
crux of Origen’s objection to this theory of an infinite cycle of indis- 
tinguishable worlds, punctuated by floods and conflagrations," lies in 
the fact that it denies the free will of the rational being. On the other 
hand, it was precisely this very point which led Origen to postulate 
the possibility, if not the necessity, of a cycle of worlds. In his view 
free will was an eternal attribute of the rational being; if after death 
the rational being was to love God that love must come from a free 
will. For the essence of virtue is free will: d7: dperijs wev éav avéAns 
76 éxovarov, aveires adrijs Kai tH odciav (c. Cels. 4. 3, p. 276. 18, ed. 
Koetschau). Therefore the will was free to love, but equally free to 
fall again; and so the cycle might continue. Thus Origen’s theory 
bears only a superficial similarity to the Stoic doctrine, though the 
latter no doubt made it easier for him to conceive his own. 

It has been argued by Einar Molland* that Origen modified his 
opinion that there was a possibility of future worlds as expressed in 
the De Principiis, written probably between 220 and 230. Later he 
wrote the commentary on the Song of Songs in which he teaches that 
there is an end to history. And in the commentary on Romans, written 
after 244, we find a further development. Here} we have (in Rufinus’ 
translation) a discussion of Rom. vi. 9: mors ei ultra non dominabitur, 
which is interpreted to mean that the incarnation and the crucifixion 
will not be repeated. This is followed by a long quotation from some 
who hold that if there is a future world, it cannot be one of inactivity ; 
and if there is activity, there must be some activity which is good and 
some which is bad; therefore, because free will is an eternal part of 
the rational nature, there is the possibility of another Fall, so that 
the whole process of Redemption must be repeated. Then follows 
a refutation of this opinion; the power of the cross of Christ is such 
that it is sufficient not only for this age but for ages past and future, 
not only for us men but also for the heavenly orders. For, as the 
apostle said, ‘love never faileth’. Moreover, in the list of things 
which might possibly be expected to separate us from the love of 
Christ in Romans viii, the apostle does not mention free will. Now 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the passage has been considerably 
modified and reshaped by Rufinus, who states his methods with some 


' For this doctrine cf. W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles 
(Cambridge, 1939), pp. 1 ff. 

? The Conception of the Gospel in the Alexandrian Theology (Skrifter utgitt av 
det Norske Videnskaps- Akademii Oslo I1 Hist.-Filos. K1., 1938, no. 2), pp. 161-4. 

3 Comm. in Rom. 5. 10, vi. 408, ed. Lommatzsch. 
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frankness in his preface (vii. 458-61, ed. Lommatzsch). The long 
quotation from the wicked heretics gives the substance of the view 
characteristic of Origen himself. Perhaps originally Origen attacked 
the Stoic conception of the world cycles, much as he does in the contra 
Celsum and de Principiis, and this Rufinus has altered to an attack on 
the opinion which, in fact, his original expressed. It is, however, quite 
possible that Molland is right in suggesting that Origen finally con- 
cluded that, though another Fall was theoretically possible, the love 
of God would prevent this in practice. ‘ Thus Origen’s speculations 
stop with the love of God’ (Molland, p. 163). In favour of this view 
is the interpretation of Romans viii. 38-9 which is an exegesis charac- 
teristic of Origen; in the preface to the contra Celsum he affirms that 
no arguments will shake the faith of any true Christian (far less the 
elementary blunders of Celsus), because in the list of Romans viii. 38-9 
argument is not mentioned as one of the things which might separate 
us from the love of God. Nevertheless, there is one passage in the 
contra Celsum (not mentioned by Molland), written in 248' and so 
after the commentary on Romans, where he does imply that evil may 
rise again. He describes the vision of God attained by the departed 
souls who continue praising God; and we shall not fall away from 
this vision dcov ye aivodpev adrov (6. 20). Elsewhere (4. 69) he says 
that this is not the place to discuss ‘ whether or not there is reason to 
suppose that after evil has disappeared it rises again’. To the end 
Origen maintained his universalism* which was based on the funda- 
mental presuppositions of his doctrine of punishment; but he may 
have modified his doubts in respect of the end of history. 

A further point in Origen’s eschatology may be noticed here. Ac- 
cording to the tenth anathema of the council at Constantinople in 543 
Origen held that the resurrection body will be c¢a:poecdés and it is 
clear that this condemnation arose out of the statement in Justinian’s 
letter to Mennas (Mansi ix. 516): ‘For he says that in the resurrec- 
tion the bodies of men will rise spherical.’ If Origen really did think 
this, it was no doubt derived from the opinion of Chrysippus, who 
according to the scholiast on Iliad 23. 65 affirmed that souls pera tov 
xwpwopov Tod owparos ahapoedeis yevéeoOa (S.V.F. 2.815). But it is 


*K. J. Neumann, Der rémische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche (Leipzig, 
1890), i. 265 ff. 

? Cf. c. Cels. 8. 72; 4. 69, p. 339. 1: éyw 8 olpar dre wai mavryn teraypévws 
abriy adavilwy auppepovtws TH marti. 

3 Cf. Jerome, Ep. 108. 24, p. 343. 8-10, ed. Hilberg (S.V.F. 2. 816), where he 
is discussing the resurrection: ‘ ossa audis et carnem, pedes et manus; et globos 
mihi Stoicorum atque aeria quaedam deliramenta confingis.’ This Stoic doc- 
trine perhaps necessitates some modification of the explanation of Dr. W. L. 
Knox in 7.T.S. xxxix (1938), 247, that Origen is basing his opinion on Plato, 
Timaeus, 33 B, where the sphere is the perfect shape. 
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improbable’ that Koetschau is right in supposing that there is a lacuna 
in the text of de Princ. 2. 10. 3 (p. 176), and that Rufinus has omitted 
the statement as to the sphericity of resurrection bodies. It is likely 
that Justinian is either quoting the views of an Origenist, or drawing 
the notion from a superficial reading of the passage in de Oratione 
(31. 3 II, p. 397. 4-6) where ‘the heavenly bodies’ (i.e. the stars) are 
said to be spherical by experts in these matters. The former alternative 
is at least a possibility; for it is certain that the fifth anathema of the 
council of 543 (included wrongly by Koetschau in the text of de Princ. 
2. 8. 3, p. 160) is in fact not quoted from Origen at all, but from 
Evagrius Ponticus (Cent. 2. 78; 5. 11).?_ And opinions such as that 
of the transmigration of souls, attributed to Origen in the anathemas 
as though quoted from the de Principiis, are only suggested with severe 
qualifications in other works. Admittedly, however, a search through 
the works of Evagrius translated from the Syriac into Greek by 
Frankenburg? has yielded no instance where Evagrius suggests that 
the resurrection body will be spherical.‘ 

Porphyry regarded the use of the allegory as the mark of Origen’s 
indebtedness to Stoicism (ap. Eus. H.E. 6. 19. 8), and says that he 
learnt the method from Chaeremon and Cornutus. With Chaeremon’s 
work on comets Origen was certainly familiar; Chaeremon probably 
wrote this work to flatter Nero, interpreting the comet either of a.D. 
54 or of A.D. 60 as a sign of good fortune, in contrast to the usual 
ancient opinion that a comet was a sign of impending disaster.’ This 
was useful to Origen in his explanation of the star at the birth of Jesus 
(c. Cels. 1. 59). But the allegorical method of interpretation was not 
so much a borrowing from Chaeremon or the Stoa as an inheritance 
from the Alexandrian tradition. In passing, it is instructive to notice 
how Origen, an allegorist par excellence, will not allow the validity of 
the method when applied to Homer (c. Cels. 3. 23); and Celsus and 
Porphyry deny the right of Christians to allegorize the Old Testament, 
although they use the method freely themselves to interpret Homer.° 

* So G. Bardy, Recherches sur l’histoire du texte et des versions latines du De 
Principiis d’Origéne (Paris, 1923), p. 60. 

? Cf. Balthasar in Zeitschrift f. kathol. Theol. \xiii (1939), 95. 

3 Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, 
philologisch-historische Klasse, N. F., Bd. xiii. 2 (Berlin, 1912). 

4'The Syriac commentator on Evagrius, the archimandrite Babai, credits 
Evagrius with a polemic against Origen’s opinion that the resurrection body is 
egg-shaped (p. 203, ed. Frankenburg). For Evagrius’ spiritualization of the 
resurrection cf, the letter wrongly attributed to Basil, Ep. 8. 7 (Migne, P.G. 
32. 257 BC). 

5 See H.-R. Schwyzer, Chairemon (Klass.-Philol. Studien hrsg. E. Bickel u. 
C. Jensen, no. 4, Leipzig, 1932), p. 61 f. 

* For Celsus’ interpretations of Homer cf. 6. 42; for Porphyry cf. de Antro 


Nympharum, passim. (Porphyry is, in fact, critical of Chaeremon’s allegories ; 
Eus. P.E. 3. 4. 2, p. 92D). 
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There are, further, numerous points of detail in which Origen’s 
terminology and ideas are explicable by the Stoic background. The 
Stoic notion that man was essentially good, but was perverted by 
environment and associates emerges in c. Cels. 3. 56 (p. 251. 27): Ta 
pev yUvaca axodacias Kai Svactpodijs Tis amo Tay cuvovTwr adiorapev. 
Similarly 3. 69 (p. 261. 15). In the former passage Koetschau trans- 
lates Suactpodijs Tis ad Ta&v ovvovrwy as ‘ehelicher Untreue’; that it 
actually means ‘perversion caused by their associates’ is clear from 
the parallel in Diogenes Laertius 7. 89: dvacrpépecBar 5é 7d AoyiKov 
L@ov more pév dia tas TOV EEwhev mpdypatwv mBavdrnras, more 5é Sia 
THY KaTHXnOW TaV cuvovtTwyr, ere 7 ddois apoppas Sidwow advactpd- 
gous. 

In 6. 57 Celsus objects that the Christian God shows weakness in 
being unable to persuade men to believe Him; to this Origen replies 
that persuasion does not overrule the free will of the one persuaded.’ 
émed) TO meiVec0a womepel Tav KaAovpevwy avTiteToVvOdTwY €oTiv 
avdAoyov T@ KeipecOat avOpwmov, évepyoivra TO Tmapéxew eavTov TH 
xeipovtt.’ Compare Philo, Leg. All. 3. 201; de Cherub. 79; Diogenes 
Laertius 7. 64-5: dvtimetovOdra 5é eotw é€v Trois birriow, & bata GvTa 
évepyjpara eotwv, olov keiperau’ eumeprexer yap €auTov 6 Keipopevos. 

The Stoic theory of heredity was based on the idea that reproduction 
was caused by ozeppartixoi Adyor transmitted from parent to child. 
This accounted for mental similarity between father and son. It is 
this theory which underlies the whole discussion in Origen, Comm. in 
Foannem 20. 2-63 Strictly speaking, the ‘generative principles’ caused 
similarities of both body and soul (Philo, Leg. ad Gaium 55; Cleanthes 
ap. Tert de Anima 5, S.V.F. 1. 518). It is interesting to notice how 
Origen modifies this, and affirms that while they may account for the 
different physical sizes of men, yet spiritual stature and the character 
of the soul are controlled by free will (Comm. in Matt. 13. 26). Origen 
could not accept without qualification a theory of heredity which 
seemed to him to imperil the doctrine of free will and therewith the 
basis of moral action and responsibility. 

In c. Cels. 1. 23 he argues that the unity of the universe points to 
the existence of only one Creator, and yet, though all things are parts 
of the world, God is no part of the whole, ‘And probably a deeper 
inquiry would show that, strictly speaking, just as God is not a part, 
so also He is not the whole, since the whole is made up of parts.’ This 
is a simple adaptation of the Stoic doctrine that the whole was not to 

* With the general idea here cf. Epictetus, Diss. 3. 1. 16 ff. 

* Koetschau does not observe that when Origen goes on to say that men are 
— called ‘creators of persuasion’ (p. 128. 5) he is quoting Plato, Gorgias 
453 4 ff. 


3 With the theory of reproduction in 20. 2 (p. 327. 19 ff., Preuschen) cf. 
Hierocles the Stoic, p. 7, ed. von Arnim, in Berliner Klassikertexte 4. 
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be identified simply with the sum of its parts, which we find in Sextus 
Empiricus, adv. Math. 9. 338-49, 352; 11. 264; P.H. 3. 98-101. 
(Cf. Athanasius, c. Gent. 28.) 

Origen agreed wholeheartedly with the Stoics in their judgement 
that only virtue could be regarded as good in the strict sense; physical 
and external things can only be said to be good if the word is loosely 
used (c. Cels. 5. 64): kupiws 51) xara tas Oeias ypadas ayabd eiow ai 
dperai Kai ai kata tavras mpdfes, Womep Kupiws Kaka Ta evavTia 
tovtos.' So Epictetus says (Diss. 2.9. 15): dya0a pev odv dperai Kat 
Ta petéxovra Ta apeTa@v’ Kaka 7a 8 évavria. And when Origen says 
that a man who has studied the question of the nature of names will 
be careful not to ‘degrade the title of the Good from the first Cause, 
or from virtue and beauty to blind wealth and to the harmony of flesh 
and blood and bones that exists when we are in good health and vigour, 
and to supposed nobility of birth’ (c. Cels. 1. 24, p. 75. 15-18, ed. 
Koetschau), there lies behind this the Stoicargument that the zponypeéva 
do not belong to the aya@d.* 

Emphasis on the motive of a particular action was characteristic of 
the Alexandrine theologians. Clement? (Strom. 4. 113. 6) observes 
that the same action will have a different reward according as it is done 
from love or from fear, and says of sins (Strom. 2. 66. 1) od AoyiLovrat 
5€ doar 7) KaTa Tpoaipecw ovvicravta. This is the general Stoic view, 
as in Epictetus (Diss. 3. 10. 18): €w rijs mpoapécews oddév eorw 
ove ayabov ore kaxdv.... Similarly in Origen, c. Cels. 4. 45, p. 318. 
5-9, ed. Koetschau. 

It has been pointed out that in the works of Origen much use is 
made of Stoic dictionaries; Cadiou has shown, for example,‘ how 
Origen quotes the dictionary of Herophilus. Many of these compila- 
tions were made by Stoics. But Cadiou surely goes too far when he 
asserts that these works were the primary source of Origen’s knowledge 
of Stoic ethics and philosophy.’ We have seen above how Origen has 
first-hand knowledge of the writings of Chrysippus. It is instructive 
to compare the verdict of von Arnim: ‘ Hic (Origenes) enim vulgaribus, 


* Cf. Origen, Comm. in Cant. Cantic. Prol. (viii, 72. 25 f.): ‘si enim quod 
bonum est hoc et probabile est, bonum autem proprie non erga usus corporeos, 
sed in Deo primum et in virtutibus animi intelligitur . . .’. 

? On this passage cf. O. Rieth, ‘Grundbegriffe der stoischen Ethik’, Proble- 
mata, Heft 9 (Berlin, 1933), p. 175. 

3 For Clement’s relation to Stoicism see M. Pohlenz, ‘ Klemens von Alexan- 
dreia und sein hellenisches Christentum’ in Gétt. Nachr. 1943, Phil.-hist. K1., 
Heft. 3. 

4 Revue des Etudes grecques xlv (1932), 271 ff. Origen’s debt to such compi- 
lations is further studied by Klostermann, ‘ Ueberkommene Definitionen im 
Werke des Origenes’ in Z.N.T.W. xxxvii (1938), 54-61. 

5 La Feunesse d’Origéne (Paris, 1936), p. 28. 
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qualia compendiis et placitorum thesauris tradebantur, fere abstinet ; 
quaecunque exhibet Stoica ipsorum philosophorum lectionem mani- 
festo produnt.’' The frequency of traditional definitions in Origen is 
the natural product of his teaching work; like the other Middle Pla- 
tonists he is a schoolmaster, and this also accounts for his familiarity 
with the Stoic-Academic debate. In his use of Stoic and Academic 
arguments there is normally no question of copying a source ;* Origen 
writes with the ease of a man who is master of his material and regards 
it with detachment. He shows his superiority to Celsus not by argu- 
ment (frequently Celsus appears the winner there), but rather by the 
natural fluency and masterly style in which he can discuss the problems 
hammered out in the controversies between Carneades and the Stoa. 

Since the time of Antiochus of Ascalon the Academy had tended 
towards an incorporation of much Stoic and Peripatetic teaching ;? 
Antiochus revolted against the scepticism of the Middle Academy 
and preached a ‘ united front’ of the positive philosophies against the 
sceptics and godless Epicureans. The eclectic philosopher came to 
be regarded not so much as a thinker as a physician of souls.‘ This 
emergence of the ethical problem as uppermost is characteristic of 
Stoicism, and profoundly affected the Middle Platonism of the second 
century A.D. And on the other hand Posidonius and Panaetius modified 
the teaching of the Stoa to include elements drawn from Plato, in 
particular from the Timaeus on which Posidonius wrote a commentary. 
It is against this background of eclecticism that Clement and Origen 
become intelligible. They are conscious that they have allies in the 
schools of positive philosophy. When Clement affirms the harmony 
of philosophy and the Scriptures he explains that by philosophy he 
means not any one particular sect, whether Stoic, Platonic, Epicurean, 

* Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta I (Leipzig, 1905), Praefatio, p. xlvi. 

? One instance of the use of a source appears in the attack on the Pythian 
oracle (c. Cels. 3. 25) for the favour shown to Cleomedes the boxer and to 
Archilochus the licentious poet. This seems to come from the work against 
oracles by Oenomaus (second century A.D.), of which Eusebius preserves a 
considerable extract. For Archilochus cf. P.E. 5. 33. 5-10, p. 228; for Cleo- 
medes 5. 34, pp. 230-1. Oenomaus also uses the stock instance of the oracle 
to Laius (P.E. 6. 7, p. 258) which occurs in Origen c. Cels.2. 20; but the same 
quotation occurs in numerous other writers and does not necessarily point to 
Origen’s dependence here. Cf. Cicero, de Fato 30; Albinus 26, p. 179, ed. 
Hermann; Alex. Aphr. de Fato 31; Chalcidius in Tim. 153; Max. Tyr. 13. 5; 
Lucian Jupp. Conf. 13. 

3 Cf. H. Strache, Der Eklektizismus des Antiochus von Askalon (Philologische 
Untersuchungen hrsg. Kiessling u. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Heft 26, Berlin, 
1921). 

* 4 Karl Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie (Munich, 1926), p. 159: ‘Um 
dem Eklektiker gerecht zu werden, hat man ihn nicht eigentlich als Denker, 
sondern mehr als Darsteller und Missionar zu nehmen. Seine Aufgabe ist, zu 
verteidigen, zu unterstreichen, auszugleichen, auszuschmiicken.’ 
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or Peripatetic, but 60a eipnra: rap’ éExdorn Tav aipécewv TovTwv KaAaS 
(Strom. 1. 37. 6). Origen’s method of teaching, as described by 
Gregory Thaumaturgus (Paneg. 13), was evidently based on similar 
principles; the positive philosophers were to be studied; only the 
works of those who denied God and providence were not to be read. 

It is clear from Origen’s works that this did not mean complete 
refusal to read Epicurus; he had some, if not a profound, knowledge 
of the school, as is proved by the Index Fontium in Usener’s Epicurea.' 
Several references to Epicurus’ teaching arise out of the alleged Epi- 
cureanism of Celsus; in this point Origen’s honesty seems to have 
failed him, for it is quite obvious that Celsus’ affinities are with Pla- 
tonism. Although at this time we do not yet meet with the scandals 
about Epicurus’ immorality in which Epiphanius indulges (in Diels, 
Doxogr. Gr., p. §93, 13-15), the philosophy of Epicurus was regarded 
as mere hedonism; the Middle Platonist of the second century A.D., 
Calvisius Taurus, frequently quoted with approval the remark of the 
Stoic Hierocles (ap. Aulus Gellius 9. 5. 8): 750v7 réAos, mépvns ddéypa. 
In fact, Origen has found a good rod with which to beat Celsus, and 
is reluctant to part with it.” 

Celsus is in reality a Platonist with whom Origen has a vast amount 
in common.’ Here again we have a typical eclectic who builds into a 
Platonic framework certain Stoic ideas.‘ Thus in c. Cels. 3. 63 Celsus 
is quoted as saying: ‘Men who are appointed to preside over legal 
proceedings stop people who lament over their misdeeds from uttering 
piteous wails (otxrpoydwv Adywv, from Plato, Phaedrus, 267 Cc), that 
their judgement may not be affected by feelings of mercy, but should 
rather be based on the truth.’ The Stoic rejection of mercy as a raos, 
a weakness to which the wise man will not yield, forced both Clement 
and Origen to apologize for their use of €Aeos.5 So Seneca says (de 
Clementia 2. 4): ‘Ad rem pertinet quaerere hoc loco quid sit miseri- 
cordia. plerique enim ut virtutem eam laudant et bonum hominem 
vocant misericordem. Et haec vitium animi est... .’ We know from 
another passage in Origen that the Stoics used especially the two in- 

* P. Wendland in Gétt. gel. Anz. 1899, p. 302, points out that in c. Cels. 7. 
63, p. 213, Origen refers to the same fragment of Epicurus as that published 
by Wotke in Wiener Studien x (1888), 195, fragm. 51. 

? This point is rightly emphasized by Dr. W. R. Inge, Origen (British Aca- 
demy, Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, dated 20 March 1946), p. 3. Cf. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1927, col. 103. For Epi- 
curean unpopularity cf. also Dio Chrysostom, Or. 12. 36-7. 

3 Cf. A. Miura-Stange, ‘Celsus und Origenes’ (Beiheft z. Z.N.T.W. no. 4, 
1926). 

" al middle Platonic borrowings from the Stoa cf. R. E. Witt, Albinus and 
the History of Middle Platonism (Cambridge, 1937), p. 11 f. 


5 Clement (Strom. 4. 38. 1) has to explain that Christians understand the 
word ‘mercy’ in a good sense. 
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stances of the doctor and the judge as men who must not allow their 
judgement to be influenced by emotional considerations." 

But generally Celsus is critical of the Stoa, as in his reference to 
the doctrine that God is a wvedpa immanent in the universe (6. 71). 
An interesting instance of Celsus’ use of Academic anti-Stoic argument 
occurs in 5. 59 (p. 62. 28) where he criticizes the Mosaic account of 
creation in which on the seventh day God retired into the contempla- 
tion of Himself* and rested. The background of this criticism lies in 
the Stoic doctrine that at the world-conflagration when the entire 
universe returns into fire, caused by the predominance of that element 
over the other three, then Zeus retires into inactivity. Seneca com- 
pares the tranquillity of the wise man to this (Ep. 9. 16): ‘qualis est 
(vita) lovis, cum resoluto mundo et dis in unum confusis paulisper 
cessante natura adquiescit sibi cogitationibus suis traditus.’ Similarly 
Epictetus Diss. 3. 13. 4-7. This doctrine was severely criticized by 
Boethus (ap. Philo, de Aetern. Mundi, 83-4) on the grounds that God 
could not be inactive since He was the soul of the universe. The in- 
activity of God, either before or after making the world, was incon- 
ceivable to Celsus.* 

Broadly speaking, the Middle Platonists were mainly indebted to 
the Stoics for their ethics and for their theodicy. And it is precisely 
in these two respects that Clement and Origen show the strongest 
affinities with Stoicism. Their conception of providence may be Pla- 
tonic in origin, but its justification is permeated with Stoic ideas and 
terminology. ‘It was for the faith in Providence above all else that 
the Stoic stood in the ancient world.’’ And it is the notion of provi- 
dence which dominates Origen’s interpretation of the universe and of 
the whole process of redemption.° 

It is generally true of the eclectic philosophers that they are not so 


* Origen, Sel. in Ezech., xiv. 208, ed. Lommatzsch. 

2 6 Oeds dvaxwpdv «cis ri €avtod mepwwnyv: The words are probably quoted by 
Origen from Celsus (so Koetschau, but not Gloeckner in Kleine Texte, 151 
(hrsg. Lietzmann), p. 39); Koetschau does not observe that they are derived 
from Plato, Politicus 272 £: tore 34 Tob mavtds 6 ev KuBepyiirns . . . eis TH abrod 
mEepwmiy anéorn. 

3 Origen c. Cels. 8. 72 (p. 288. 21-3); cf. the myth in Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
36. 39 ff. Critics of the Stoic theory of conflagrations held that an equilibrium 
of the four elements was maintained by divine providence; Philo, de Aetern. 
M. 107-12; 116: lcoxparis yap 4 t&v orotxeiwy petaBodAs, a conception which 
occurs in Origen c. Cels. 4. 63, p. 334. 11. Cf. Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 2. 84-5. 

4 Cf. Celsus in 4. 7 and 6. 78 for the notion of ‘God waking out of slumber’. 
Geffcken (op. cit., p. 256) rightly points out that Celsus adapts the Epicurean 
argument preserved in Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 1.21: ‘sciscitor cur mundi aedi- 
ficatores repente exstiterint, innumerabilia saecula dormierint.’ 

5 Edwyn Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics (1913), p. 44. 

® Hal Koch, op. cit., passim; cf. also his article on Origen in Pauly-Wissowa. 
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much thinkers as moralists. The task of the human mind is not the 
search for truth but dpoiwors ed xara 7d Suvardv (Plato, Theaetetus 
1768). This emphasis on ethics rather than on metaphysics became 
in Clement and Origen the meeting point of Christian and Greek 
thought. They are not concerned to harmonize Christianity and Pla- 
tonic metaphysics, but to point out that the ‘likeness to God’ declared 
to be the ideal by the positive philosophers was made actual by the 
Christian faith. It is quite misleading to label Clement as the moralist 
and Origen as the philosopher and metaphysician; Origen is as much 
moralist as Clement. The difference lies rather in the fact that Origen 
deals with ethical principles where Clement speaks of the practical 
details of the Christian moral life. To both of them Christianity is 
not a philosophical school or point of view; it is primarily a living 
religion demanding right conduct.’ H. CuHapwick 


THE REVOLT AGAINST LIBERALISM IN THEOLOGY: 
A STUDY, IN THIS RESPECT, OF E. L. MASCALL’S 
CHRIST, THE CHRISTIAN AND THE CHURCH 


Mr. E. L. MascaLt, who three years ago published under the title 
He Who Is an able account of what he called ‘traditional theism’, 
which was reviewed by the present writer in this Journal (Jan.—Apr. 
1944), has now followed it up by a larger work dealing with Christ, 
the Christian and the Church, that is to say with the ‘ revealed theology’ 
of which the ‘natural theology’ expounded in the former book is in 
Mr. Mascall’s view, as in that of the Vatican Council, a necessary 
preamble. It did not escape attentive readers of He Who Is that the 
chief importance of that treatise lay in the fact that it represented a 
reaction on the part of a number of our younger theologians against 
the Platonic and (more or less) immanentist trend of thought which 
had for more than half a century dominated English theology. This 
reaction, as I wrote at the time, was leading them ‘to enlist under the 
banner of St. Thomas in defence of an Aristotelian emphasis on being 
rather than on goodness as the primary or fundamental attribute of 
God, and of an acceptance of that clear cut between “natural” and 
“‘revealed’’ theology which is characteristic of the Angelic Doctor’s 
philosophy of religion’. 

In the sequel Mr. Mascall has covered, as its comprehensive title 
indicates, a large field, and to do justice to his new book it would be 
necessary to discuss many interesting and often valuable speculations 
and theories concerning such distinctive doctrines of Christianity as 
those of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Eucharist, 


* Cf. W. Volker, Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes (‘Tiibingen, 1931). 
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which demand and deserve careful and sympathetic study. But, I 
think, Mr. Mascall would himself allow that, so far as he is making 
himself the mouthpiece of a mode of thought which he would desire 
should prevail over that which only the other day was commonly taken 
for granted by divines of very various schools among us, it is his con- 
ception of ‘orthodoxy’ and his polemic against ‘Liberalism’ which 
must engage the special notice of a critic, and it is to these points that 
I would chiefly direct my readers’ attention in this article. 

I do not find that Mr. Mascall anywhere defines the precise sense 
in which he uses the word ‘orthodoxy ’, but it is evident that he takes 
it, when applied to opinions or beliefs, to connote conformity with 
certain authoritative statements, agreement with which guarantees the 
truth of such opinions or beliefs, and, when applied to writers or 
teachers, a way of thinking which acknowledges the authority of these 
statements and declines to assent to any conclusion which may be 
at variance with them. It is moreover plain that he regards such 
acknowledgement and such refusal to entertain views at variance with 
the statements to which it is accorded as a quality to be highly valued 
and treated as an ‘intellectual virtue’. Such an estimate of ‘ orthodoxy’ 
is, no doubt, nothing new, but it unquestionably presents difficulties 
to anyone who regards it as both a right and a duty to think freely 
and, in the famous phrase of Plato, to follow the argument whitherso- 
ever it may, like a wind, carry us along. It is a proof of Mr. Mascall’s 
perspicacity that he sees in the late Bishop Charles Gore, strict as was 
his insistence on adherence by accredited ministers of the Church to 
prescribed standards of doctrine, and notwithstanding the store which 
he set by the guidance which Scripture and ecclesiastical tradition 
afforded him and in the divine origin of which he wholeheartedly 
believed, an impenitent freethinker who can at the best be reckoned 
as the most orthodox of the Liberals. 

That he himself is ‘ orthodox’, both in will and in deed, Mr. Mascall 
is, to all appearance, satisfied. Humour and humility are qualities apt 
to go together; and one misses both when called upon (p. 43), with 
no hint that the invitation has about it anything strange which might 
require apology or explanation, to express a certain truth not ‘in the 
language of our experience’ but from ‘God’s standpoint’! Mr. Mascall 
would probably excuse himself by a reference to ‘revelation’, but 
every revelation must be conditioned by the capacity of the recipient. 
Mr. Mascall often expresses his preference for an ‘ ontological’ over a 
‘ psychological’ approach to the problems of theology and philosophy. 
That a difference which may thus be described exists, and that it may 
be said to distinguish the method of ancient and medieval philosophy 
on the one hand from that of Descartes and his successors on the 
other is a commonplace of the histories of European thought. But 
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one may be permitted to doubt whether Mr. Mascall has very deeply 
considered its nature and its implications. Perhaps, if he were asked 
whether reality and knowledge ought not rather to be regarded as 
correlative than as mutually opposed, he would reply in words like 
some which he actually uses in his preface: ‘Need I say that I am not 
an Hegelian?’ One is inclined to rejoin: ‘ Better and wiser men than 
you or I have been so’; at any rate it would surely have been possible 
to affirm in phraseology less self-complacent one’s inability to write 
oneself the disciple of so great a master. I am bound to confess that 
Mr. Mascall, when he is pluming himself on his ‘orthodoxy’, con- 
stantly puts one in mind of those Pharisees in the Fourth Gospel who 
were so sure that they were Moses’ disciples and confident in their 
knowledge that God spake unto Moses that they held themselves en- 
titled to dismiss as unworthy of serious attention any new teaching 
which struck them as discordant with the tradition which they had 
received from their inspired lawgiver. It is precisely the temper of 
mind diametrically opposite to this that 1 understand by ‘ Liberalism’ 
and am therefore in no way surprised to find Mr. Mascall the professed 
enemy of that way of thinking. 

It might be interesting to trace here the history of that ideal of 
‘orthodoxy’ which fascinates Mr. Mascall; to show its indebtedness 
to older ideals, to the religious patriotism of the Hebrew and to the 
patriotic religion of the ancient Roman, and again to the disinterested 
‘wonder’ or curiosity which made the Greeks the pioneers of science 
and philosophy; and to suggest that, while itself relative to conditions 
which have, to a large extent, passed away, it has, like other ideals of 
which the same may be said—the monastic, the chivalrous, the puritan 
—made a contribution to the permanent structure of morality. But 
this would be too long a story for inclusion in the present article. I 
am, however, convinced that, as I have written elsewhere, 

‘Christians have been mistaken in supposing, as they have often 

supposed, that fallen man, while he always does well, even if con- 

scious at the moment of no particular fault, to confess himself a 

‘miserable sinner’’, may yet quite well claim to be, and indeed is 

bound, barring “invincible ignorance”’, to be free from all heresy. 

. .. Should we not rather always be ready to admit the possibility, 

nay the practical certainty, that we are to some extent mistaken in 

our religious beliefs as well as deficient in our religious and moral 
practice?’ 

I pass now to the ‘ Liberalism’ which Mr. Mascall assails principally 
on the ground that its ideal is not ‘orthodoxy’ in the sense which that 
word bears in his vocabulary. 

I do not know that the fundamental principle of all Liberalism has 
ever been better formulated than in these words of the late G. K, 
Chesterton, ‘The great central Liberal doctrine’, he says (Robert 
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Browning, p. 87), is ‘belief in a certain destiny of the human spirit 
beyond, and perhaps even independent of our own sincerest convic- 
tions.’ Some of us may have thought that we found this doctrine 
implicit in the challenge which Jesus Christ is represented as throwing 
down to the ‘orthodox’ Pharisees to whom I referred just now. But 
it is completely misunderstood by Mr. Mascall in the polemic which 
occupies the last section of his new book. According to him (p. 245) 
theological ‘Liberalism may be defined as the attempt to insert 
Christianity into an intellectual framework derived from some con- 
temporary understanding of reality which is secular (that is non- 
religious) in origin’. So far is the word ‘contemporary’ from being 
in place in a definition of Liberalism that there is no less incompati- 
bility between the really Liberal principle of keeping the mind open 
to a ‘destiny of the human spirit beyond our sincerest convictions’ 
and an indiscriminate admiration for the fashion of the moment than 
there is between that principle and an obstinately uncritical adherence 
to traditions of the past, even when well tested and deservedly vener- 
able. It cannot, however, be denied that, since the particular suggestions 
to which the Liberal considers himself bound in conscience to keep 
his mind open must be in the first place those that at the present 
moment challenge his attention, he is easily, by those who are ‘ ortho- 
dox’ in Mr. Mascall’s sense, confounded with the mere idolaters of the 
passing mode. Nay, it must be frankly confessed that idolatry of the 
passing mode may be a temptation to some Liberals, and that not a 
few have succumbed to it." 
‘Old things need not be therefore true’, 
O brother men, nor yet the new. 

Clough’s warning is always one that Liberals do well to heed. But 
even Mr. Mascall, for all his confidence that he is taking his stand 
firmly on ‘the faith once delivered to the saints’ and on the interpre- 
tation of that faith by the main tradition of the Catholic Church, would 
be wise not to neglect it. For he is certainly not uninfluenced by a 
mood of self-congratulation excited by a sense of being carried forward 
by a flowing tide which has left behind the out-of-date fashions of 
yesterday and the day before. This is obvious from the remark (little 
creditable to a man, like Mr. Mascall, of sense and learning) about 
‘the nursemaids of the last generation but one’ whom (p. 144) he 
makes responsible for popular notions of hell. He knows too much 
of Christian literature to be serious in so writing, else one might 
recommend him to study the second appendix in the first volume of 
Dr. Coulton’s Five Centuries of Religion. 

* Incidentally it is because it seems to suggest such a surrender that some 


of those who are content and even proud to call themselves ‘ Liberals’ dislike 
and disown the title of ‘modernists’. 
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Essentially, then, theological Liberalism is the doctrine described 
by Chesterton in the passage quoted above, applied in the sphere of 
Christian faith. But it is true on the whole to add that it has usually 
been characterized by an emphasis on the ethical aspect of religion in 
general and of Christianity in particular, an aspect no doubt exag- 
gerated out of proportion in Matthew Arnold’s well-known definition 
of religion and in Kant’s theory of it, but the importance of which to 
the understanding of our religion is, I venture to think, insufficiently 
appreciated by Mr. Mascall. In my notice in this Journal of his earlier 
book, I quoted the opinion of M. Berdyaev that St. Thomas, who is 
Mr. Mascall’s chosen master, was ‘one of the philosophers not mainly 
concerned with moral issues’. I think that it is at any rate true that 
such a concern is less prominent in him than in some others; and this 
defect (if defect it be) is in the main attributable to his discipleship to 
Aristotle, between whom and his master Plato the principal point of 
contrast is probably to be found in their different attitudes toward 
morality. It is Kant who, among philosophers of the first rank, stands 
out as having the keenest insight into the nature of morality; and no 
one who, like the present writer, is conscious of owing more to him 
than to any single thinker in the formation of his convictions regarding 
the meaning of life can be content (with an author whom Mr. Mascall 
quotes, apparently with approval) to regard him as not ‘one of our- 
selves’, because he could not have obtained from Mr. Mascall a 
certificate of orthodoxy;' for unquestionably he was in a very real 
sense to be reckoned among Christian thinkers and as one of the 
greatest of them. Although I do not believe that any religious truth 
is attainable apart from the activity of God in revealing himself to 
man, I think that we may understand the traditional distinction of 
‘revealed’ from ‘natural’ religion as holding between the mediation 
of God’s self-revelation through individual persons and events, and 
that mediated through reflection on the general nature of reality. In 
the language of this distinction the Kantian ethics may indeed be 
properly said not to be ‘revealed’; but this does not imply that they 
are—to those who hold them to be one of the supreme achievements of 
human reason in ascertaining the fundamental principles of the good 
life—less truly a divine gift on that account than the revelation im- 


* The author quoted by Mr. Mascall speaks of Kant ‘who would not pray’ 
in contrast with the ‘orthodox Christian’, St. Thomas. It is no doubt true 
that Kant was temperamentally deficient in certain emotions which are normal 
in religious persons, but the phrase used, if in the bare letter, gives a very 
misleading impression of one who saw in the apostolic injunction ‘ Pray with- 
out ceasing’ a true description of the standard at which we should aim, and 
who, if he undervalued (as he did) the practice of explicit prayer at special 
times and places, did so from an overwhelming sense of the importance of 
consciously doing the will of God at all times and in all places. 
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parted through prophets or apostles or through the fathers and councils 
of the Church. Herein lies a principal difference between Liberal 
theology and Mr. Mascall’s. The former does not hold that the Spirit 
of God, of which we are born again, has ceased to blow where it lists 
or that the movement of religious thought in Christendom is not to 
be regarded as the effect of his operation in the mystical body of Christ 
because it cannot be fitted into the mould of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. 
On p. 123 Mr. Mascall himself recognizes a distinction between the 
‘earthly’ or ‘empirical’ and the ‘archetypal’ Church. He seems, how- 
ever, to fit into the latter the hierarchical ministry of the former in a 
manner which would certainly have incurred the censure of Dante 
(a Thomist whose orthodoxy Mr. Mascall would not, I think, call in 
question).' 

I have already suggested that Mr. Mascall does not sufficiently 
appreciate the full importance of the place occupied by ethics in the 
Christian as compared with other religions. It is, no doubt, important 
to insist, as he does, that the worship of God is neither, as Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of religion seems to imply, an emotional adjunct, 
nor, as Kant sometimes appears to hold, an incitement or encourage- 
ment to the practice of our duty to our neighbour. On the other hand, 
while it is not untrue to say (with Mr. Mascall on p. 163) that ‘life 
and liturgy are both activities of the Mystical Body’ of Christ, they 
are not parallel activities. When Christianity came into the world, 
religions which consisted in acts of worship were familiar enough; 
the more magnificent or the more passionate these acts, the more 
acceptable was the worship supposed to be. That God cared as much 
about the morality of his worshippers as about the money or feelings 
expended in his service was a less familiar thought, a less commonly 
held doctrine. A faith with unadorned sanctuaries and simple rites 
and the chief attraction whereof lay in the honest, pure, and charitable 
lives of its followers risked the suspicion of atheism. Nowadays twenty 
centuries of Christianity have so strengthened the association in men’s 
minds between the ideas of religion and of morality that even people 
not specially commendable themselves on account of their moral 
conduct are disposed to look upon it as the sole test of religious 
sincerity, or even as the end to which religious worship is but a means. 
It is in consequence sometimes necessary to point out that the worship 
of God needs no justification by reference to an end beyond itself, 
and that what is distinctive of our religion in the matter is that the 
worship which, according to it, God asks of us is not a ceremonial 
offering but that of our lives (‘ourselves, our souls and bodies’) and 
that, however befittingly this may be signified by stately ritual and 
adorned with music and incense and external splendour, these things 
* I have in mind such a passage as Purg. xix. 127 seqq. 
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have religious value for Christians not as the substance of their offering, 
but as symbols thereof and accessories thereto. The substance (Heb. 
x. 8, g) is the doing of God’s will; the perfect accomplishment of this 
by Christ has taken the place of the sacrifices of the Old Covenant, 
and has issued in the writing of God’s law on our hearts under the 
New. The peculiar honours accorded in the liturgical tradition of the 
Church to the Gospels and the Lord’s Prayer are here profoundly 
significant. Mr. Mascall ends one of his chapters with those moving 
words from the Roman Canon of the Mass: ‘Praeceptis salutaribus 
moniti et divina institutione formati, audemus dicere ‘‘ Pater noster”’.’ 
It takes us to the very heart of Christianity to realize that the prayer 
thus solemnly introduced is not one, like those to be found in the 
writer who assumed the person of Dionysius the Areopagite, overladen 
with high-sounding divine titles, not even of the noble ascriptions of 
praise and adoration to be found in the services of the Eastern Church, 
but the simple and homely address to God with which the Christian 
least preoccupied with the thought of ‘ orthodoxy’ and least concerned 
with liturgical propensities finds himself as much at home as any 
of his more theologically instructed and ecclesiastically disciplined 
brethren. 

I do not suppose that Mr. Mascall would disagree with most of 
what I have just said; but I think that the same bent of mind that 
makes him misunderstand: ‘ Liberalism’ and regard it as an enemy to 
be overthrown, probably accounts for the absence from his pages, in 
contexts where it might have been expected, of any recognition that 
it is the distinctive characteristic of Christianity not merely to insist 
on the correspondence of conduct with worship but to see in dutiful 
conduct the very substance of worship, however it may also be true 
that dutiful conduct is itself imperfect where it is not suffused by 
and does not culminate in a conscious reference to the God who gives 
its law and accepts it as a ‘reasonable and lively sacrifice’. 

To an old man, undertaking against the vigorous assaults of his 
juniors the defence of principles which inspired and guided the minds 
of his generation, it is a welcome reassurance to find these principles 
still acknowledged by others of them, not less able nor less closely 
in touch with what is vital and challenging in the Christian thought 
of to-day. It is thus a pleasure to me to end this article with words 
taken from Professor Hodges’s University Pamphlet on The Christian 
in the Modern University, recently published by the Student Christian 
Movement Press. 


“We have not’, he writes (p. 11), ‘to bury liberalism but... 
(p. 20) to work for the principles of a Christian liberalism. That God 
values every human being is not, in itself, a sufficient ground for 
giving every human being freedom of thought and speech; for it 
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might be argued that it would not be good for everyone to have 
such freedom. The real Christian reason for granting it, and indeed 
for claiming it for all, is that no one, not even our most Christian 
selves, can have the whole truth, and that there is no one who may 
not become to us a vehicle of God’s truth.’ 


The whole pamphlet from which these words are quoted is in temper 
as well as in doctrine a refreshing contrast to Mr. Mascall’s polemic, 
and I commend it warmly to my readers. 

CLEMENT C. J. WeBB 


NOTE 


Professor Peter Thomsen, D.D., Ph.D., who has published a 
bibliography of Palestinian literature in five volumes comprising the 
publications of the years 1895 to 1934, is now preparing a sixth 
volume for the years 1935 to 1944, and would be much obliged to 
foreign scholars and editors for a short communication (with biblio- 
graphical dates: title, number of pages, tables, price) about publications 
relating to Syria and Palestine issued in the years 1939-1944. If he 
receives books or pamphlets themselves, he will be able to amplify 
the entry in the bibliography with exact and detailed indications of 
the contents. 

Address: 10a, Dresden A. 21, 
Eisenacher Strasse 29, 11, 
Germany. 
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A TEXTUAL NOTE ON PSALM CIV. 16 
9y} WE TAZ? IWS AT “sy WI 


“The trees of the Lord are satisfied ; 
The cedars of Lebanon which he hath planted’ (R.V.). 


ACCORDING to the interpretation given in the commentaries ‘ the trees 
of the Lord’ and ‘the cedars of Lebanon’ are parallels, and the point 
of the verse lies in an implied contrast between the magnificent 
achievements of God in nature and the comparatively insignificant 
results which man can produce by cultivation." Such a contrast, how- 
ever, is not only a reading into the text: it is also completely alien to 
the Psalmist’s general outlook; for it appears from the context that 
the wine that makes glad man’s heart, the oil that makes his face to 
shine, the bread that strengthens him (all obviously products of human 
labour), and even man himself, are just as much ‘works of God’ as 
are the sun and moon, the rivers, the mountains, the birds, the beasts, 
the sea-creatures, and the natural vegetation on which the domestic 
animals feed. Moreover, from the point of view of the parallelism it 
should be noted that ‘the trees of the Lord’ is not a strict parallel to 
‘the cedars of Lebanon’—the Divine name ‘ Yahweh’ is balanced by 
the place-name ‘Lebanon’. Thus, the text as it stands, though toler- 
able, is far from satisfactory. 

For 7177 "Sy (‘the trees of the Lord’) the LXX reads ra £vAa rod 
mediov® (‘the trees of the field’), which implies an underlying "$y 
1183°, or more probably (since this is a poetic passage) "I? "$y. 
The connexion between this and the MT is clear: we must suppose 
that a scribe, meeting the unpointed "TW, first assumed that it was to 
be taken as the Divine name ‘Shaddai’ ("1@), and then, aware that 
such an archaism was unsuitable in a context extolling the might of 
the God of Israel, altered it deliberately to the more customary 7177”, 
which is used elsewhere throughout the Psalm.‘ 

Yet, granted that "Tw "SY at one time stood in the text, we can 


' Thus Cheyne (The Book of Psalms, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 
London, 1904, vol. ii, p. 120) ‘ Trees of Yahwé are those which grow wild’: 
Cohen (The Psalms, Soncino Press, 1945, p. 340) ‘ Trees of the Lord—i.e. trees 
planted by God as against those planted and watered by man’. 

* The reading of N* r. £. +. xupiov is undoubtedly an assimilation to the MT. 

3 As in e.g. Isa. Iv. 12. 

4 It is to be observed that the ancient and poetic form "I? occurs invariably 
without the article. 

5 Cf. verses 1, 24, 31, 33, 34, and 35. 
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hardly maintain that it is original. On the one hand, ‘the trees of 
Shaddai’ is not only most improbable, but it is also open to exactly 
the same criticisms as ‘the trees of the Lord’: on the other hand, 
although it gets rid of the contrast between the works of God and the 
works of man which we have seen to be the major difficulty in the 
MT, ‘the trees of the field’ is in itself a weak and colourless expression, 
while at the same time it provides a no better parallel to ‘the cedars 
of Lebanon’.’ In order to secure an exact parallel we need a place- 
name to balance ‘Lebanon’. 

The most likely place-name is ‘Sirion’ (7%). Lebanon and Sirion 
occur as parallels at Ps. xxix. 6;* and the association is eminently 
suitable since an explanatory note at Deut. iii. g states that Sirion was 
the name which the Sidonians used for Mt. Hermon, the highest peak 
of the Anti-Lebanon range. We may conjecture, therefore, that the 
author of Ps. civ wrote originally JW °SY (with ‘Sirion’ written 
‘defectively’ as in the MT at Deut. iii. 9): by a later scribe the 9 was 
read as a 7,) and then, either the ° of the original place-name was 
confused with the final }‘ and omitted by haplography, or else the final 
] was omitted intentionally because PIV did not make sense. Hence 
arose the reading "TY °S¥ which was interpreted variously, by some as 
“the trees of Shaddai’, and by others as ‘the trees of the field’. 

In that case the text will run: 


9b} WE Th? “IMS TI! ~sy wan 
‘The trees of Sirion have their fill (of rain) 
The cedars of Lebanon which he planted’. 


H. F. D. Sparks 


‘If we take “I? in what many moderns assert to be its original sense of 
‘mountain’ (cf. Gesenius-Buh! Hebrdisches u. Aramdisches Handwérterbuch 
itiber das Alte Testament", p. 779, under m2) the parallelism is certainly much 
improved; but even then ‘the trees of the mountain’ is by no means an exact 
parallel to ‘the cedars of Lebanon’. I owe this observation to my Durham 
colleague, Professor T. W. Thacker. 

? Professor G. R. Driver has kindly drawn my attention to a similar parallel 
in the text from Ras Shamra which describes the building of Baal’s temple; 
in this text the architect 

‘ [hastened] the building of his (i.e. Baal’s) house, 
[he hastened] the construction of his palace; 

he went to Lebanon and its trees, 

to Siryon desirable for its cedars’. 

3 Cf. Friedrich Delitzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1920), § 104b. 

4 Cf. ibid., § 1104. 

‘A similar emendation of JW for "TW at Jer. xviii. 14 is now widely 
accepted. 
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MISCELLANEA APOCALYPTICA III 
Test. XII Patr.: Levi viti 
Tuis chapter begins with Levi’s vision of his own installation in the 
priestly office. The method of installation is that ‘seven men in white 
raiment’ clothe him with seven priestly vestments: ‘the robe of 
priesthood, the crown of righteousness, the breastplate of understand- 
ing, the garment of truth, the plate of faith, the turban of the head, 
and the ephod of prophecy’. Having vested Levi they say: ‘From 
henceforth become a priest of the Lord, thou and thy seed for ever’ 

(viii. 1-3). This is followed by a new section in which the seven 

consecrators apparently begin all over again. The passage is so im- 

portant that I quote it in full (vv. 4-10): 

‘4. And the first anointed me with holy oil, and gave to me the staff 

of judgement. 
5. The second washed me with pure water and fed me with bread 
and wine (even) the most holy things, and clad me with a holy 
and glorious robe. 

. The third clothed me with a linen vestment like an ephod. 

. The fourth put round me a girdle like unto purple. 

. The fifth gave me a branch of rich olive. 

. The sixth placed a crown on my head. 

. The seventh placed on my head a diadem of priesthood, and filled 
my hands with incense, that I might serve as priest to the Lord 
God.’ (Charles’s translation. Apoc. and Pseud. ii. 309.) 

Then follows (vv. 11-17) a forecast of the history of the tribe of Levi 

with special reference to three outstanding features in the story, to 

which we shall return later. Meantime vv. 4-10 call for comment. 
In general it may be said that they are an interruption of the speech 
of the seven men in white. Moreover, the ritual described in vv. 4-10 
could hardly be carried through without first undoing all that had 
been done in vv. 2-3. What is the point of vesting Levi in priestly 
garments, only, presumably, to divest him immediately in order to 
anoint and bathe him preparatory to a new investiture with a different 
set? We may suspect that vv. 4-10 are an interpolation. Detailed 
study of the passage suggests that it is a Christian interpolation and 
makes it possible to conjecture the locality in which it originated. 
The key is in vv. 4-5. Here we have a ritual of anointing, washing 
with pure water, administration of bread and wine, and clothing with 

a holy and glorious robe. This corresponds to the initiation of members 

into the Christian Church, as the rite was observed in the early Syrian 

Church. The evidence is fully stated by Dom Connolly in The Liturgical 

Homilies of Narsai, pp. xlii-xlix and in Didascalia Apostolorum, pp.x\viii ff. 
5 €Aoved pe BdaTt kaBape. Cf. Heb. x. 22 AcAoupeévor 7d aHpa Bdare 

xa0ape (of Baptism). 


ODO OI SN 
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dprov kai olvov dyva dyiwv. For dyva dyiwy there is a variant dy.ov, 
offered by h and Arm. The MS. i has dyiov dyiwv. Charles adopted 
aycov in his edition of the Greek text (1908), but translated dyva dyiwv 
in his English version (1908) and in Apoc. and Pseud. (1913). The 
expression (7a) dy:a (rv) dyiwv is found in the Septuagint as a de- 
scription of certain sacrifices and offerings, notably the meal-offering, 
the sin-offering, and the guilt-offering. The shew-bread is also called 
dy.a tav ayiwv. But the ‘bread and wine’ of our text do not suggest 
these offerings: they suggest the elements of the Christian Eucharist. 
And here it is to be noted that as early as the composition of the 
Didache (ix. 5) 76 dyvov in Matt. vii. 6 was interpreted as referring to 
the Eucharist ; and that ‘ holy thing’, ‘holy things’, and ‘ holy of holies’ 
are all terms used in the Eastern liturgies to describe the Eucharistic 
elements. It is hardly possible not to see in the words of our text an 
allusion to Holy Communion. 

The articles of clothing mentioned in vv. 5-7 may be connected 
with the post-baptismal garments of the new members of the Church. 
For ‘xAddov po €Aaias eSwKev mdryTos’ (v. 8) I can find no parallel 
except Rom. xi. 17, which again is concerned with initiation of Church 
members. In vv. g-10 there may be a reference to the members of 
the Church as a holy priesthood, as, for example, in 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9. 

For these reasons I should regard the whole section, vv. 4-10, as a 
Christian interpolation originating in the Syrian or Syriac-speaking 
Church. 

In vv. 11-15 we are given a sketch of the future history of the tribe 
of Levi. Charles translates the passage as follows: 

‘11.And they said unto me: Levi, thy seed shall be divided into 


three offices (dpyds), for a sign of the glory of the Lord who is 
to come. 


12. And the first portion shall be great; yea, greater than it shall none be. 

13. The second shall be in the priesthood. 

14. And the third shall be called by a new name, because a king shall 
arise in Judah, and shall establish a new priesthood, after the ¢ 
fashion of the Gentiles [to all the Gentiles]. 

15.And his presence is beloved, as a prophet of the Most High, of 
the seed of Abraham our father.’ 

The obvious interpretation of the first two ‘portions’ is that they 
represent Moses and Aaron. Doubts arise over the interpretation of 
the third. Charles maintains that ‘ verses 14-15 refer to the Maccabean 
dynasty’ on the ground that v. 14 ‘speaks of the union of king and 
priest in one person’, and v. 15 ‘speaks of the gift of prophecy as 
combined with the functions of kingship and priesthood’. He further 
urges that the ‘triple offices of prophet, priest, and king were only 
assigned to one man, i.e. John Hyrcanus, throughout the entire history 
of the Jews’ (Comm. in loc.). 
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This exegesis seems to me to be impossible for the following reasons: 

(a) Charles interprets the ‘new name’ of v. 14 as a reference to the 
title ‘Priest of the Most High God’ assumed by the Maccabean high 
priests. But on his own showing this title was not new, but as old as 
Melchizedek. I suggest that the new name is PITS "13, the name of the 
high-priestly dynasty inaugurated by Solomon. 

(6) All the authorities for the text read Baowreds ex tod *Jovda 
dvaornoerat Kai mowjoe iepateiav véav. This is fatal to Charles’s 
hypothesis, for the Maccabean priest-kings were not of the tribe of 
Judah, but of Levi. He therefore resorts to the perilous expedient of 
arbitrary emendation to make the text say what his theory requires it 
to say. But even if we read év 7@ "Jovda, we are no better off. For 
we must then take the phrase to mean either ‘in Jewry’ or ‘in [the 
land of] Judah’, neither of which meanings the word ‘Judah’ ever has 
in the Testaments, where it always means either the patriarch himself 
or the tribe named after him. The difficulties vanish when we recognize 
that ‘the king from Judah’ is Solomon who established the Zadokite 
priesthood, and founded a metropolitan cult in Jerusalem with very 
considerable similarity to corresponding institutions in the surrounding 
nations. 

(c) The story of the Maccabees is not that of a king who created a 
new priesthood, but of a priestly dynasty who subsequently added the 
title of king to their high-priestly dignity. 

(d) The statements in v. 15 are most naturally taken to refer to 
the king, who was the last person mentioned in v. 14. In this connexion 
the term ‘beloved’ is appropriate in view of 2 Sam. xii. 24f.; Neh. 
xiii. 26. Later Jewish thought also reckoned Solomon among the 
prophets (Moore, Fudaism, i. 237). . 

The conclusion I should draw is that vv. 11-15 trace the future 
history of the tribe of Levi down to the inauguration of the Zadokite 
dynasty by Solomon, that it is this event that is described in vv. 14-15, 
and that the passage contains no reference whatever to the Maccabees. 

T. W. Manson 


TIOPEYEZOAI AND ITS COMPOUNDS 


In 7.7.S. xxix. 288f. C. H. Turner gave a short discussion of 
‘ ropeveoOa: and its compounds’. This may be supplemented in two 
directions. 


A. Compounds of ropevec@ar. 
elomropevecOar (Mark 8, Luke 5, Acts 4). 
Matt. xv. 17 eiaropevdpevov] eicepyopevov BO 1279, 1305, Orig. 
We cannot expect evidence from the versions on such a point as this 
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and there seems no reason to reject the reading of B, for in Matthew 
eicépxeoOa: occurs frequently, but efomopeveoPar nowhere else. 


éxmropeveoOar (Mark 11, Matt. 4, Luke 3). 

This word seems to be absent from the true text of Matt. iv. 4 as 
well as from that of xvii. 20 f. To the evidence for omitting iv. 4 
exrropevopevw dua ordparos, given at ¥.T.S. xlv. 176, should be added 
Passio Bartholomaei (Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Bonnet, ii, vol. i. 
136) and also Opus Imperfectum in Matthaeum V. 


mpooropevecOa (Only at Mark x. 35 in N.T.). 

It perhaps ought to be mentioned that wapazopevovra: is read in 
NS eth (2 MSS.) boh. mapamopeveofar occurs elsewhere four times 
in Mark and at Matt. xxvii. 39 from Mark xv. 29. 


B. rropeveo0ar and épyeoGa in Mark. 

Turner’s statement that the simple zopeveo@a: does not occur in 
Mark may be developed. It seems that where the evangelist used 
a verbal form from zopeveoGar or its compounds he avoided the 
corresponding form of é€pyeo#a: or its compounds. This may be 
illustrated by the table below. 


Present. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
Epxouat eAcvoouat HABov €AnAvba 
am7jAdov 
5HADov 
elorropevopat eiceAcoopat elon ABov 
exmropevopat efnABov efeAnAvba 
mapatopevouat mapeAcvcopar  mapHAfov 
mpo7ABov 
mT poaTropevopat mpoanAGov 


The terms, present, future, &c., include these tenses and their deriva- 
tive forms such as the participle and the infinitive. The fact that the 
first person singular is given indicates only that one or more forms 
of the principal tense or its derivatives are found. Thus &4A@ov 
itself is not found, but 5eA@wyev and dveAGetv are. 

The evidence for ouvvépyeoOar and cvpropeveofa: is uncertain. 
auvépxovrat, OF ouvépyerar, seems beyond question at Mark iii. 20. 
At x. 1 we must read 6yAos and the singular verb (cf. 7.7.S. xxix. 4 f.). 
This gives us a choice between ovpzropeverac W f1 £13 (exc. 124) 28, 
91, 299, 433 and ovvépyerat DO 700. ouvepyovrat is read by 565 and 
ovpropevovra by the remaining Greek authorities. At xiv. 53 ovp7ro- 
pevovra is supported by W 1542 and ovvépyovra: by the rest. At 
vi. 33 mpo7AGov seems the most likely reading, but we can trace three 
other readings, mpoojA0ov, avvAAPov, HAPov. This variety shows that 
the form ovv#APov which occurs nowhere else in Mark is far from 
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certain. We can conclude from these passages that cvvépyoya is sure 
in Mark, cvprropevoua: is doubtful, and ovvAAGov most unlikely. But 
as we have seen above the evangelist does not draw elsewhere on both 
€pxeo0ar and zopeveo8a: for the same part of the verb. This fact 
favours ovvépyerat at Mark x. 1 and ovvépyovras at xiv. 53. 

We may now add some further rules for the use of these two 
groups of words in Mark. é€pxopua: and its compounds alone supply the 
future, aorist, and perfect and, except for épyeo@ax itself and ovvépyeaBar, 
the compounds of zropeveo8a: regularly provide the present and forms 
derived from it. It is hard to see the reason for this usage but the 
facts are clear and it may be that we have another example of Mark’s 
peculiar regularity in the use of terms such as can be seen in his 
employment of dyAos and Adyos. This regularity in the use of épyeoPar 
and zropevecfar does not obtain in Q and the later evangelists them- 
selves do not observe it. Many of the forms from the two groups of 
verbs in Matthew conform to the rule but there are many exceptions 
while in Luke almost all traces of the rule have vanished. 


@MPONIMOZ, ZO®OZ AND ZYNETOZ IN MATTHEW AND 
LUKE 


THE inquiry into the use of these words in the two Gospels began 
with a comparison of Matt. xi. 25-7 with Luke x. 21 f. Here the first 
point to notice is that in Matthew xai ovverav is omitted by syr sin. 
cur., vg (1 ms.), Clem. Hom., Tert., Hil., Aug. (This omission is not 
noted in Legg.) ouverds is not a common word in the N.T., occurring 
again only at Luke x. 21, the parallel passage, Acts xiii. 7, and 1 Cor. 
i. 9 in a quotation from Isaiah. Thus Luke is the only N.T. writer 
to use the word spontaneously. The normal word in Matthew is 
dpovimos (7 times). The inference from these facts is that ovverds 
Matt. xi. 25 is an interpolation from Luke x. 21. The Matthaean 
passage now reads ‘Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and 
hast revealed them unto babes’. This gives us a simple contrast 
between ‘wise’ and ‘babes’, but who are ‘the wise’? Outside the 
Pauline Epistles codds recurs only at James iii. 13, Luke x. 21, 
and Matt. xxiii. 34 as well as the present passage. The clause in 
Matt. xxiii. 34 runs: i800 éyd dmooréh\Aw mpds buds mpodyras Kai 
aodovs kai ypappareis. Here zpodrjras, ypappareis suggest men of 
particular vocation and imply that the same is true of cogovs. ‘The 
wise’ become a specific calling in the community, the scholars. This 
would make the term the equivalent of o°2N (cf. Jastrow, Dictionary 
of the Talmud, s.v.). If the meaning of scholars is assigned to copav 
at Matt. xi. 25, the contrast there becomes more precise. ‘These 
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things have been revealed not to the professional scholars but to the 
vio. This interpretation holds good only for the words as they 
stand in Matthew. The meaning of codds in Q might have been 
more general. Luke’s addition of xai cvverdv suggests that he under- 
stood by codes intellectual power. 

Before we go on to examine the use of ¢pdvipos it may be profitable 
to see what light our interpretation of codds in Matthew throws on 
the use of v7jmos at Matt. xi. 25. It has been suggested that v7jmos 
is another name for ‘the godly’ or ‘pious’, like mpais, razewds, and 
nrwyos (Kittel, Theologisches Wéorterbuch zum N.T., s.v.) and this 
may be its meaning in Q. In Matthew, however, if codds is the scholar, 
we should expect vymos to mean something like ‘layman’. This will 
be parallel to the use in Matt. xviii of wa:diov and puxpds for the 
ordinary church member as distinct from the leaders. 

As distinct from codés, dpévipos in Matthew is used for the practical 
man, the man of foresight and sound judgement. What do we find in 
Luke? The word occurs in our printed texts at Luke xii. 42 parallel 
to Matt. xxiv. 45. But here 6 dpdévimos is omitted by 21, 348, syr sin. 
This omission suggests that in most witnesses Luke has been assimilated 
to Matthew. If the omission is correct, the only place where we 
have ¢dpdovimos in Luke is at xvi. 8 where ¢povipws ézoingev is used of 
the unjust steward and ¢povipwdrepo of the sons of this age. Why 
does Luke not use ovverds here? Can it be that ¢dpdviwos had for him 
a bad suggestion like ‘sharp’ or ‘cunning’ to-day? 

To conclude, it seems that codds was used in Matthew as a pro- 
fessional description of the scholar. Luke does not use the word of 
his own accord and in the one Q passage where it occurs glosses it 
with ovverds. avvetds belongs to his vocabulary and may mean ‘in- 
telligent’. ¢pdvios on the other hand is Matthew’s word and is used 
to describe practical ability. In the one passage in which it occurs in 
Luke it may have an unfavourable suggestion. 

G. D. KILpatRick 


MARTIN BUCER’S LETTER TO JOHN A LASCO ON 
THE EUCHARIST 


Martin Bucer’s letter (Strassburg, 16 April 1545)' to John a Lasco 
throws an interesting light on the history of the sacramental doctrine 
of the Reformers. It was written at the decisive juncture in the pre- 
paration of 4 Lasco’s Epitome of the doctrine of the churches of East 

* The letter ‘Diuino viro D. Ioanni 4 Lasco, Curatori Ecclesiarum Frisiae 
Orientalis, Domino & symmystae suo colendissimo’ is printed in IJilustrium 


& clarorum virorum epistolae selectiores, superiore saeculo scriptae vel Belgis, vel 
ad Belgas . . . (Lugd. Batav., 1617), pp. 12-37. 
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Friesland.’ ‘The letter is one of a large correspondence of the two men 
between the months of July 1544 and September 1545, and was hitherto 
considered to have been lost.’ 

The letter, included in a rare sixteenth-century volume of a collec- 
tion of letters, seems thus to have escaped the notice of 4 Lasco’s 
biographers A. Kuyper and H. Dalton. So far the existence of the 
letter was only a surmise, as a Lasco’s reply to it is known (Bonn, 
23 June 1545). 

The letter—characteristic of the correspondence of Bucer and his 
fellow-reformers—is a lengthy epistle (25 printed pages) and rather a 
Eucharistic treatise than a private letter, since it was intended for 
wider circulation.‘ At the same time it illustrates Bucer’s own Eucha- 
ristic position very clearly. 

As & Lasco in his reply enters into some of the points raised by 
Bucer in his letter it may prove of interest to state briefly its main 
arguments; and since it will be impossible to give the letter here in 
full, extensive quotations may be justifiable. 

1. Bucer states at the beginning that in the Sacrament both Christ 
Himself and the Communion of His Flesh and Blood are given and 
received (dari ac percipi being his keywords) ; we become His members, 
Flesh of His Flesh, and remain in Him and He in us. But it is the 
Lord Himself given and received, who Himself is efficacious (efficax) 


* Printed in A. Kuyper, Joannis a Lasco Opera (Amsterdam, 1866), vol. i, 
pp. 481-557. On the history of a Lasco’s Eucharistic doctrine of that particular 
period see C. H. Smyth, Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI (Cam- 
bridge, 1926), pp. 182-8. Cf. also Karl Hein, Die Sakramentslehre des Johannes 
a Lasco (Inaugural Dissertation, 1904), pp. 63-75 (also there on the complicated 
chronology of the Reformer’s treatises). Cf. also 4 Lasco’s letters to A. Harden- 
berg (31. viii. 1544) and to H. Bullinger (same date), expressing his wish for 
criticism and judgement from Bucer and others before publication of the 
Epitome. The letters are printed in A. Kuyper, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 582 and 
pp. 586 ff. The following passage in Bucer’s letter compared with the con- 
troversial passage in 4 Lasco’s letter to Pellican (31. viii. 1544; Kuyper, op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 584) may also prove of interest: 4 Lasco writes: ‘Sed doctrinae 
consensum modis omnibus urgemus’, Bucer (letter cit., pp. 36-7): ‘Omnia vt 
ab amantissimo tui & ideo cupidissimo etiam consensionis plane profecta 
accipies. Consensum in his Ecclesiae priscae non putaui vrgendum: tamen 
non contemnendum est, .. .’ This passage may be helpful towards the right 
interpretation of 4 Lasco’s words and thus settle the controversy as discussed. 
in Hein, op. cit., p. 67, and in Hermann Dalton, Lasciana. Eine Doppellanze 
fiir Laski (Beitrige zur Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche in Russland. iv 
Band. Berlin, 1905), pp. 349 ff. Also Kruske, Johannes a Lasco und der Sakra- 
mentsstreit (Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche ... vii. 
Band, 1. Heft, Leipzig, 1901), p. 61. 

* Cf. Hein, op. cit., pp. 72-3. 

3 Printed in Kuyper, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 591-2. English translation in G. C. 
Gorham, Gleanings of a few scattered ears . . . (London, 1857), pp. 30-1. 

4 Cf. 4 Lasco’s letter (Kuyper, op. cit., p. 592). 

XLVIII F 
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in His ministry (ministerio suo), and the words and symbols are those 
of the Lord Himself, not merely those of the minister, although they 
are accepted through the minister: the whole of which is gift and 
work (donum & opus) of the Lord." 

Having once formulated his sacramental conception Bucer can thus 
proceed to show the fundamental difference between his and a Lasco’s 
definition (‘De Sacramenti definitione non videtur idem inter nos 
constitutum’, p. 14). Against 4 Lasco’s definition, attributing to the 
Sacraments only ‘Obsignandi vim diuinas promissiones, & testandi 
vsurpantium inter se in Domino societatem’ (p. 14), he says: 


‘Ego etiam vim exhibendi Christum ipsum, tamen communica- 
tione de qua modo dixi. Cur hoc Sacramentis adijciam, permouent 
me ista. In vno spiritu nos omnes in vnum corpus baptizati sumus. 
Quicumque baptizati estis, Christum induistis. Panis quem frangi- 
mus nunquid est communicatio corporis Domini? quia vnus panis 
vnum corpus multi sumus. Omnes enim vno pane participamus. 
En, Quia vno pane participamus, ideo sumus vnus panis & vnum 
corpus: Cuius? sane Christi. Ergo panis quem frangimus com- 
municatio & perceptio est corporis Domini. Cuius? naturalisne? 
Quod traditum est pro nobis. Hoc vero si percipitur hic, datur 
etiam hic, & adest: praebente autem illud Christo ipso, ministro id 
administrante, & praebente illud cum pane, aut per panem, nulla 
tamen quam Sacramentali vnione inter panem & Christum facta, ...’ 
(pp. 14-15). 

Yet in spite of this 4 Lasco in his reply still fails to see how widely 
they disagree: 

‘For when I say that faith in (God’s) promises is sealed [obsignari] 
in our minds by the use of the Supper, I include also under the 
name of the promises the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ, seeing that we have it delivered and laid open to us by the 
promise. And thus also your dari ac percipi does not seem to be 
very far from my obsignari. For if the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ is so given to us in the Supper, that of course it 
does not then first begin, but also was ours before, before taking 
the Supper; if, again, it is there (as) food, though only of the soul 
—how much difference will there be now, I beg, between your dare 
and my obsignare?’* 

Canon Smyth points out that a Lasco ‘ failed to grasp the particulars 
of Bucer’s theory, or in general to appreciate the fundamental and 
irreconcilable difference’, the fact, that whereas Bucer ‘believed the 
consecrated elements to be signa exhibitiva, signs that exhibited Christ 
present’, ‘the Sacramentarians believed them to be signa representiva, 
signs that represented Christ absent’.’ This statement made on the 

* Letter cit., pp. 13-14. 

* English translation Smyth, op. cit., p. 186; Latin in Kuyper, op. cit., 
PP. 591-2. 

3 Cf. Smyth, op. cit., pp. 186-7. 
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testimony of 4 Lasco’s reply is confirmed here by Bucer’s letter, where 
later on he says distinctly that the Words of Institution are ‘verba 
exhibentis symbolo panis suum corpus, & id quod traditur pro nobis 
in cruce; sequitur enim de sanguine, qui funditur pro vobis’ (p. 22). 
And later: 

*“Haec autem verba Christi & Spiritus sancti si accipio simpliciter, 
fatendum est, corpus & sanguinem Domini rem caelestem & diuinam 
ipsum Christum totum Deum & hominem exhiberi percipique in 
sacra coena, rebus his terrenis, symbolis scilicet signisq; exhibitum 
in pane & vino: ideo & haberi praesentem.’ (p. 23). 

2. The assertion of the Sacramental Presence leads Bucer to answer 
the question how the Presence in the Sacrament is effected. Is it a 
naturalis, sensualis, localis union between Christ’s Body and Blood and 
the consecrated Elements, or a union between Christ and the recipient? 
Since it is Christ Himself who affords or offers (praebente) the Body 
(illud) through the administration of the minister, and affords or offers 
it with (cum) or through (per) the Bread, no union has taken place 
save a sacramental one between Christ and the Bread, which Luther 
also admits. 

It is a union ‘non naturalis, non sensualis, non localis, non vila alia 
quae sit huius seculi hic cogitanda’ (p. 15). Bucer now develops his 
own particular theory, defining the union as Pacti Vnio(p. 15; cf. also 
pp. 30-1), a definition of which a Lasco in his reply feels not yet quite 
sure: ‘De pacti unione nondum satis assequor omnia, neque nunc ex- 
pendere illa licet.’* Bucer represents his theory as follows. He, who 
receives this Bread in the way as instituted by the Lord, verily (vere) 
receives Christ like as he is verily clothed with Christ and is incor- 
porated into Him: ‘adeoque ipsum quoque recipit mansurum in se vt 
is maneat in ipso qui ex instituto Christi baptizatur’ (pp. 15-16). 
Bucer finds his scriptural illustration in John xx. 22. It is the same 
union as there between the breath ( flatus) of the Lord’s mouth and 
the Holy Spirit, when breathing on (insufflans) His disciples the Lord 
said: ‘Receive ye the Holy Spirit.’* 1 Kings xi. 29 ff. provides a 
further illustration (p. 16), the story of Jeroboam and the Prophet 
Ahijah (‘qualis inter decem pallij scissi partes, & regalem realemque 
potestatem super decem tribus quae tradebantur reipsa Hieroboam ; 
qualis inter fidem datam & praebitam dexteram.’). It is a union like 
that between all exhibitive signs (signa exhibitiva) and the invisible, 
intangible things (res inuisibiles, intangibiles), they exhibit and give 
(quae illis exhibentur & traduntur, vti est amor, fides, jus, possessio, 
dignitas, munus). Bucer here refers to 1 Tim. iv. 14 (p. 16). We 

* Kuyper, op. cit., p. 592. 

* Bucer uses the same illustration in connexion with the same question in 


his Constans Defensio (Geneva, first printed 1613), his reply to the Antididagma 
of the Chapter of Cologne, p. 197. 
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partake of Christ or receive Him, by dwelling in Him more and more 
as He dwells in us more and more by further inspiration of His Spirit 
acting in us more powerfully. For He says, Lo! Itis I. Not only my 
virtue, my work, my spirit, my life, but I am with you alway... 
(pp. 16-17). 

At the same time Bucer refutes by this theory the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation or the inclusion of Christ in the consecrated Elements : 

‘Perstet haec confessio & explicetur clare, esse Dominum & hodie 
verum hominem, habere verum finitumque corpus, idque semper 
in gloria caelesti nullis cum elementis vila mundi huius ratione 
coniunctum aut eis inclusum’ (p. 19). 

He also points out: 

*Quum enim non nisi pacti ratione, & pacti exhibitiui ad edendum 
non ad spectandum, asseruandum, circumgestandum Christum in 
hac coena praesentem statuo, nihil horum figmentorum cum hac 
sententia cohaerere potest’ (p. 30). 

Here he feels himself in agreement with Luther (pp. 27-8). He also 
shows that insistence on the exhibitio Christi in sacra coena (p. 29) is 
opposed to the teaching of Ziirich, which recognizes ‘nihil quam 
panem & vinum absentis Christi signa memoratiua non etiam exhibi- 
tiua’ (p. 29; cf. also pp. 30-1). 

Though a Lasco did not feel as yet acquainted thoroughly enough 
with Bucer’s theory to give his opinion on it, nevertheless in two of 
his writings,’ in which he attempts to give an account of the various 
expositions of the Unio Sacramentalis, he also explains the Pacti Unio. 
By this he understands that theory which attempts to make the sacra- 
mental union between the consecrated Elements and the Body and 
Blood of Christ intelligible, seeing in it the efficacy (éfficacia) of the 
express pact (pactum) between Christ and the ministry of the Church 
through His word ‘I am with you alway. . .’ (Matt. xxviii. 20). He 
appears here to have recourse to the passage in Bucer’s letter to him 
(p. 17, vide supra). 

In enlarging on the question of the Sacramental Union Bucer is 
bound to enter the tangled sixteenth-century controversy on the local 
presence of the risen and ascended Christ in the Sacrament (pp. 18-19; 
26). He objects to any philosophizing (pp. 18, 20, 21, 23) or reflection 
on terms like definitive or circumscriptive (p. 20), making his maxim 
Cyril’s saying against the objections of Theodoret pov@ Kai yudrAq Kai 
alnryirw miore: (p. 19). 

By his stern saying that he, who does not receive and eat what the 
words of Institution offer, becomes not a disciple of the Lord, Bucer 


* Cf. a Lasco’s Epistola; Summa Controversia De Coena (edit. 1551), in 
Kuyper, op. cit., vol. i, p. 473; and his De Sacramentis . . . (edit. 1552), ibid., 
pp. 215 ff. 

2 Cf. Hein, op. cit., pp. 73-4. 
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desires to guard himself against any misinterpretation from the con- 
tending parties on either side, and wants to stress the simple acceptance 
of the dominical words by faith (pp. 30-1); for the mode (modus) by 
which Christ’s Body is present is not defined (p. 27). 

3. For Bucer the puzzling Eucharistic questions can find an answer 
by stressing the Communio-(koinonia) aspect of the Sacrament, and 
resorting to Paul’s passage in 1 Cor. x. 16 (p. 22). Here another link 
between the writings of 4 Lasco and Bucer’s letter presents itself. 
After quoting 1 Cor. x. 16f. Bucer says: 

“verba sunt testantis fracto pane & communicato inter fideles percipi 

communionem corporis Christi, non panis tantum: non enim moror, 

vtrum actiue an passiue interpreteris verbum xowwvia. Nos eam 

recipimus, Dominus dat, & quidem per ministrum . . .’ (p. 22). 
Here and in the postscript to his letter (pp. 34 ff.) Bucer replies to a 
Lasco’s interpretation of the term communio. Evidence for favouring 
the passive interpretation of the word, which is similar to the statement 
to which Bucer here refers in his letter, can be found in 4 Lasco’s 
Epitome of 1544 and in his De Sacramentis (edit. 1552). The reason 
given by a Lasco for the passive sense of the term communio is: ‘ pro 
ipsa participatione seu societate iureque et usu illius accipiamus; in 
qua quidem societate vere ad salutem nostram fruamur ipso corpore 
et sanguine Christi. ..’* For to comprehend koinonia actively as dis- 
tribution ( porrectio, distributio) of the Body of Christ leads according 
to a Lasco to the false conclusion as if ‘communio cum Christo iuxta 
substantiam ipsam [ie. iuxta naturam humanitatis suae]’ was only to 
be found in the distribution of the Body and Blood of Christ. The 
‘Do this’ (hoc, touto) refers to the fractio of the Bread, to the sacra- 
mental action, and thus corpus (soma) is not to be interpreted as 
substance but as the communion of the Body of Christ.3 Referring to 
1 Cor. x. 16 ff. for his argument, 4 Lasco also observes Paul’s use of 
koinonia in connexion with ‘fellowship with devils’ (1 Cor. x. 20).* 

Bucer deals specially with the question in his postscript. With 
reference to 1 Cor. x. 20 he writes: 

‘Hunc quoque locum expendi; nec videtur detrahere quicquam 

sententiae in qua sumus: Nec enim infert haec antithesis ris xou- 

vwvias vtrimque paritatem. Deinde sunt Daemones nimium praesto 
in addictis sibi, €vepyobdvrat. yap év adrois. Christo Domino tamen 
merito praesentiorem atq; efficaciorem attribuimus in sibi credenti- 


* Kuyper, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 552, 565, 566 ff.; and pp. 148-50. 

* Kuyper, op. cit., p. 150. 

3 Cf. with this Bucer’s statement (the italic is mine): Hoc enim non dicit, 
panem sacrum idem esse quod corpus Christi, sed corpus Christi ipsum exhiberi 
hoc pane (p. 27). 

4 Cf. on the subject Hein, op. cit., pp. 38-9, and Kruske, op. cit., pp. 74-5; 
cf. also Kuyper, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 148-50, 567. 
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bus, ipsiq; communicantibus inhabitationem & xowwviav, qua 
nimirum eum sic illi manducant, ing; se plenius recipiunt, vt 
amplius multo ei incorporentur . . .’ (pp. 34-5). 


He then sums up the substance of his letter with the consideration: 


‘Hoc ipsum autem est maximum mysterium inter Christum & 
Ecclesiam, inter quae haec vnitas maxime impletur: & hoc ipsum 
ita nos xowwveiv carne & ossibus Domini, vt cognati inter se eadem 
carne & sanguine communicant: Hancque percipere in sacris cogna- 
tionem, an non etiam admiranda est nostri cum Christo coniunctio ? 
dignaque quae tam plenis verbis praedicetur, quibus scriptura vtitur ? 
Quanquam nulli adhuc coniunctioni humanae tribuat scriptura nomen 
incorporationis, aut communicationem membrorum & capitis, vt 
huic, quo se Dominus iunxit nobis, assumitque nos in se, quam & 
in Sacramento vtroque nobis tribuit, augetque ineffabile certe illud 
& ingentis admirationis, Omnia membra corporis vnius quanquam 
multa sunt, vnum tamen corpus est, sic & Christus: etenim vno 
spiritu nos in vnum corpus baptizati sumus. En mysterium admira- 
bile: Sic & Christus constans scilicet se capite, & corpore quod nos 
sumus: & in hanc cum eo vnionem baptismate assumpti regenera- 
tique sumus. Sequitur, Et omnes in vnum Spiritum potati sumus: 
sancto scilicet sanguine Christi in coena eius alimur & potamur, vt 
reparatis spiritibus rectius viuamus & valeamus’ (pp. 35-6). 


It is hoped that by these excerpts the relevance of the letter to the 
study of a Lasco’s Eucharistic teaching and also to the difference of 
teaching between the two Reformers is sufficiently shown. Thus the 
letter may prove welcome material for further study. C. Hopr 
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Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. xix. Pp. 523 +74 (Hebrew). Cin- 
cinnati, 1946. 
Most of the thirteen articles in this volume are of specifically Jewish 
interest. They deal with such topics as the rite of covering the head, 
literature on the psychology of Judaism, Torah-curtains, and the 
Doxology in the worship of the Synagogue. Three, at least, are of 
wider interest. That by I. Sonne on ‘The Second Psalm’ gives in- 
teresting conjectures how the corruptions of text arose and what 
form the original may have taken, and by emending verse 7 to read 
‘I will tell to Hezekiah, I have anointed thee king’ offers a clue to the 
nature and date of the Psalm. J. Lewy in an essay entitled ‘The Late 
Assyro-Babylonian Cult of the Moon and its Culmination at the Time 
of Nabonidus’ connects both Nabonidus and his stay in Tema with 
the Moon Cult. J. Morgenstern discusses the relation of Psalms viii 
and xix A with the creation story (version B) as found in Gen. i-ii. 4. 


La‘ Terou‘a’: Analyse d’un Rite Biblique, by Paul Humbert. Pp. 48. 
Neuchatel: Secrétariat de L’Université. 


In this very thorough study of the use of tru‘ah (Eng. alarm, &c.) 
and its cognate noun and verb in the Hebrew Bible, Professor Humbert 
reaches the conclusion that the f*ru‘c/; was a distinctive Yahwistic rite, 
originally associated with war but ultimately, and particularly, with 
the kingship of Yahweh. It was a vocal rather than an instrumental 
rite. It came to mean the vocal acclamation of Yahweh’s kingship in 
Israel. Professor Humbert therefore notes its use in two of the en- 
thronement psalms (xlvii and xcviii) and in two passages (Num. xxiii. 
21 and Psalm Ixxxi. 1-6) in association with the Exodus when Yahweh’s 
kingship was declared to Israel in history. The argument is necessarily 
based on comparatively few instances and for this reason does not 
always carry conviction. 

The author is on less certain ground in arguing that the non-use 
of the word or its cognates by Deuteronomy or Isaiah indicates their 
abhorrence of a rite which tended to -be tumultuous and to be ill 
adapted to the purer type of Yahwism which these books represent. 

It is interesting to note that the development from a military to a 
religious use is parallel to that of the Day of Yahweh. 

On p. 18, 1 Sam. x. §2 should read 1 Sam. xvii. 52, and on p. 34 
mention ought perhaps to be made of 1 Kings i. 39 where the ¢*ru‘ah 
is implied. The passage is thus a parallel to 1 Sam. x. 24. 
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Israel: Its Life and Culture, I11-IV, by Jons. Pepersen. Pp. 788. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1940. 215. 6d. 


Tuis volume completes Dr. Pedersen’s psychological study of Israel’s 
life and culture. The first volume (parts I-II) appeared in Danish in 
1920 and in English in 1926 (see ‘Chronicle of Old Testament and 
related literature’ in 7.7.S., vol. xxix, pp. 98 ff., Oct. 1927). The 
second volume appeared in Denmark in 1934 and was ready for pub- 
lication in England in 1940, but has only recently been made available. 
It follows so closely on the argument of I-II that it may be useful to 
summarize the contents of the earlier before going on to a review of 
the later volume. 

Part I is a psychological study of the Hebrew conception of the 
personality (‘soul’) of man, of the power which emanates from it, and 
of the forces which impinge and operate on it. Emphasis is laid on 
the unity of the soul and on the idea of totality. This ‘totality’ of 
the soul is inclusive, every element of life being taken up into it. 
* The soul is wholly in everything belonging to it or emanating from it, 
therefore it must be wholly in the impress which it leaves on another’s 
soul’ (p. 132). It extends beyond the things pertaining strictly to the 
individual and merges into the ‘totality’ of family, clan, or tribe. 

Part II then goes on to a detailed examination of the factors which 
enter into the social and communal life of the people—the covenant, 
and the principles of righteousness, truth, and justice—and describes 
the practices and laws arising out of, or governing, these principles. 
The volume ends with a sketch of the Hebrew conceptions of life and 
death. The view of the soul so expounded enables the author to re- 
present personal and social relationships as organic and not merely as 
customary or conventional. ‘...the annihilation of the covenant would 
not only be the ruin of society, but the dissolution of each individual 
soul’ (p. 308). 

The second volume (parts III-IV) passes on to a full, but often 
very discursive, examination of the idea of holiness. This is shown to 
be the source of the strength necessary for the successful pursuit of 
life. Holiness was originally concentrated in certain persons and 
things. Kings, chieftains, prophets, and priests were all sources and 
centres of holiness—they are said to be ‘impregnated’ with it. We 
are told, for example: ‘The priesthood spreads a net of Israelite holi- 
ness over the land’ (p. 189). The earlier chapters, therefore, are occu- 
pied with long descriptions of these groups of leaders, showing in 
what relation they stood, at different periods of Israel’s history, both 
to the people who were dependent upon them and to Yahweh the 
ultimate source of all holiness. Certain places and objects were also 
‘marked by an immense concentration of sacred strength’ (p. 198). 
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Accordingly, the last two chapters of part III examine the nature and 
history of the traditional holy places and objects—Sinai, the local 
sanctuaries, the tent, the Ephod and the Teraphim, and the Ark being 
the chief subjects of discussion. Throughout the argument a distinc- 
tion is made by the author between ‘ blessedness’ which is the charac- 
teristic of a full, healthy life and which all men can and must have if 
life is to continue, and ‘holiness’ which is rooted in Yahweh, is 
mediated by those persons and things in which it is concentrated, and, 
though mostly a power for good, is capable of inflicting grievous harm 
if wrongly approached (p. 267). 

The fourth part is concerned with the renewal and the source of 
holiness. In brief, its renewal is dependent on the observance of 
festivals and sacrifices and its source is to be sought solely in Yahweh, 
the God of Jerusalem. In his discussion of sacrifices Dr. Pedersen, 
whilst accepting in part the view that they were in origin gifts to God, 
shows how they were intended also to be a means of sanctifying the 
land and its produce so as to ensure successful repetitions of growth 
and harvest. He then goes on to show how, as the Israelite cultus 
became centralized, they were gradually detached from their organic 
connexion with Nature and came to be associated rather with the 
history of Israel and her relation to God through that history. The 
same transference of thought from natural processes to historical 
events is seen in the development of the festivals. With the increasing 
significance of the priesthood and the emphasis on Jerusalem as the 
sole sanctuary a change of interpretation was inevitable. The Passover 
slowly lost all connexion with sanctification of flocks and first-fruits 
and found new and enriched meaning in the experience of history. 
*‘Re-living the Paschal legend, the Israelites sanctified their history 
and thus strengthened the foundation of their life and the relation to 
their God’ (p. 409). This Paschal legend is written in Exod. i-xv, 
which Dr. Pedersen, who does not fully accept the customary analysis 
of the Pentateuch into documents, regards as a single narrative apart 
from a few inconsistencies. 

In the closing chapters of the book attention is focused on the 
growth in the idea and knowledge of Yahweh, who, from being 
known and worshipped locally on Sinai and in Zion, came to be 
recognized as universal sovereign. The germ of this development is 
traced to David’s act in bringing the Ark into Jerusalem, for in that 
act ‘he appropriated the whole history of Israel for the new monarchy 
and established the identity of its God with that of the ancient God 
of the people’ (p. 524, cf. 229). Elsewhere Yahweh is described as 
the ‘soul of the history of the people’ (p. 512). The part played in 
this process by prophet and priest, religious reforms, Exile and Return 
is reviewed, and the book closes with the recognition of the twofold 
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endeavour in Israel, first, to exalt Yahweh above everything, and 
second, ‘to bring Israel into more and more intimate relations with 
him’ (p. 669). 

This is an important book which no student of Israel’s psychology, 
life, and social customs will be able to ignore. Dr. Pedersen has again 
and again succeeded in bringing ancient Israelite thoughts and prac- 
tices to life before our eyes, as, for example, in the vivid description 
of the temple activities (pp. 254 ff.). It is enriched also by many fresh 
and interesting points of exegesis. The reader must be prepared, 
however, to find his way about a book which is both long and diffuse 
in treatment and in which he will find no very clear indication at 
times of the direction the author is taking. Moreover, some readers 
may feel that the author has sometimes interpreted ancient Hebrew 
thought in ways which go beyond what the records warrant. This is 
chiefly so in what he has to say about soul and spirit. In parts I-II 
he spoke of the nephesh as the centre of personality, laying more 
emphasis on it than most scholars, making it at times, indeed, a 
separate and separable part of human personality. ‘The Hebrews’, he 
says, ‘are quite able to distinguish soul and body’ (p. 170). This in- 
terpretation forms the background of parts III-IV in which the author 
speaks of the soul of man ‘pervading’ external objects (pp. 79, 110, 
214f.). Moreover, there is ambiguity in speaking of both the soul and 
the spirit of God. Quite frequently Dr. Pedersen speaks of the soul 
of God where presumably he means what we should call the spirit of 
God (pp. 42, 54, 107, 111). In two respects, at least, this is mis- 
leading, first, because the body or the flesh is the fundamental element 
in human personality, and by this use of the term soul the full force 
and significance of Old Testament anthropomorphism are swept aside, 
and second, there is really no word for soul in Hebrew; it is true that 
nephesh may sometimes be so translated (this underlies what is said in 
I-II about the soul of man), but in any case nephesh is used only 
fifteen times in respect of God. 

One further point may be mentioned. Although it is useful to have 
a picture of Israel’s life so carefully presented against the background 
of the unity of the group and the ‘totality’ of all that enters into the 
realm of personality, we ought not to overlook the developing sense 
of individuality which may be traced back to quite early times in Israel. 
It is difficult to imagine that the sense of individuality was so weak 
that the Hebrews could think of a man’s personality as passing over 
into inanimate objects such as the King’s throne (p. 79) or the prophet’s 
mantle or staff (p. 118). So impersonal a way of representing human 
personality scarcely does justice to the vivid sense of personal relation- 
ship, between man and God as well as between man and man, so 
characteristic of the Old Testament. 
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The English translation was made in Denmark and on the whole is 
very well done, but, as might be expected, it suffers here and there by 
the introduction of un-English forms and idioms. On the other hand, 
there are surprisingly few misprints for a book of such length printed 
abroad. L. H. BROCKINGTON 


Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, by H. WHEELER 
RoBINSON. Pp. 306. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. 1535. 


WHEN the late Principal Wheeler Robinson died in 1945 it was feared 
that the lectures which he had delivered before the University of 
Oxford as Speaker’s Lecturer from 1942 to 1945 were not in a form 
suitable for publication. Happily this fear proved to be ungrounded 
and a year after the distinguished author’s death, thanks to the 
diligence of his two colleagues, the Rev. L. H. Brockington and the 
Rev. E. A. Payne, there appeared the magnificent posthumous volume 
which is the subject of the present review. 

The publication of this book is an event of major importance for 
Old Testament scholars and for all those who, whether as professional 
students or not, are prepared to read a really authoritative work on 
the Bible even though it demands considerable effort and concentra- 
tion. To the serious and discerning reader it offers a feast of good 
things; it is the kind of book to which one can go back again and 
again with an increasing sense of obligation. Dr. Robinson had a long 
series of notable published works to his credit, not only in the field of 
Old Testament study but in the more general field of theology. At 
the end of this last volume one might fittingly inscribe both a regretful 
Finis erat and a grateful and admiring Finis coronat opus. It was known 
to Dr. Robinson’s intimates that his appointment to be Speaker’s 
Lecturer gave him quite peculiar pleasure and that to the preparation 
of his lectures he devoted almost all his remaining strength. He 
worked on under the severe handicap of failing health, but of that 
fact there is not a trace to be found in the volume which constitutes 
his final legacy. It is also right that in the review of his book in this 
JourNnAL it should be recorded that, owing to Professor Driver’s absence, 
Dr. Robinson was the acting-editor’s chief adviser in Old Testament 
matters and that the JoURNAL owed much to him in many ways. 

It is quite impossible within the limits of a review to do justice to 
a book so wide in scope and so rich in detail. It was intended by the 
author to deal with the form of the revelation witnessed to in the Old 
Testament as distinct from the content of the revelation to which a 
second volume was to have been devoted. The form of the revelation 
is determined both by the media through which it comes and by the 
recipients who interpret it and make the appropriate response to it. 
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In the unity of revelation and response in personal conviction we get 
the only true objectivity and the ultimate religious authority, the 
authority to which every other kind of authority has in the last resort 
to submit. For Dr. Robinson, religious authority resolves itself into 
a value judgement of the religious community, which has also to be 
made by each individual within the community who accepts that 
authority. Though he uses the language of philosophy Dr. Robinson 
would no doubt have agreed that this judgement might be described 
theologically as the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum. 

The general scheme of the book is interesting. It is divided into 
seven parts. The first three deal with the three great spheres within 
which revelation takes place, viz. nature, man or human nature, and 
history, all the possible media falling under one or another of these 
heads. The events, however, which take place in the physical or 
psychical sphere or in history, which is a combination of the other 
two, have to be interpreted before they have any religious value. The 
religious fact is always constituted by a union of revelation and re- 
sponse. In the next three parts of the book, therefore, the three 
principal interpreters of revelation are dealt with, the prophet, the 
priest, and the sage. Finally, the contribution of the Psalmists to 
Israel’s religion is treated, mainly from the point of view of their 
guidance of the Hebrew community in its response in worship to the 
revelation as mediated through nature, man, and history, and inter- 
preted by the different religious agents. A brief conclusion gathers 
together the argument of the book. 

The thing that impresses the reader most about this book is the 
way in which Dr. Robinson succeeds in unifying his diverse material 
in the religious experience of the individual, which both is enriched 
by and contributes to the formation of the religious experience of the 
community. The unity of the Old Testament is ultimately in God, 
but God is known only as He gives Himself to be known through the 
various media which He employs, and that knowledge can only be 
appropriated through moral response and the response which expresses 
itself in worship. It is obvious, of course, that man is thought of as 
a being who is capable of knowing God and obeying Him; the anthro- 
pomorphic language of the prophets is fully justified by the kinship 
which exists between God and man. 

For modern thought the explanation of events in the physical or 
psychical spheres or in history takes the form of discovering and 
demonstrating chains of causation. The Hebrew mind was much less 
concerned with secondary causes and found the unity of the world in 
the direct activity of God rather than in an interrelated system of 
causal law. Nature was plastic in His hand and therefore any event 
might be recognized as one of His wonders. Hebrew realism shows 
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itself in this insistence on revelation through concrete events, primarily 
the events of history and secondarily those of nature, all events what- 
soever being regarded as potential vehicles of the word of God. An 
extremely interesting section of the book deals with the Hebrew con- 
ception of time and eternity. In contrast to the Greek point of view, 
time for the Hebrew is transcended in religious experience but never 
completely superseded. Eternity could only be described in the 
language of time. The result was that the Hebrew conception of life 
in this world was enriched and the way was prepared for the Christian 
hope of the fulfilment of history in the Kingdom of God. 

As one might expect, there is much in the book about Hebrew 
psychology and, in particular, about the concept of corporate person- 
ality. Dr. Robinson uses this latter concept to explain the fact that 
the Hebrew prophet often seems to identify himself with God without 
there being the slightest trace of any mystical union of the human and 
the divine; the prophet thinks of himself as admitted to the divine 
council, and this relationship with God is permanent in character. 
The same concept enables him to show how the past, present, and 
future of Israel’s history were unified and related to God, and we have 
also an explanation of the way in which the whole corpus of valid law 
in Israel could in all good faith be attributed to Moses. The concept 
of corporate personality again is used to explain why there is a curious 
absence of intercessory prayer in the Psalter; the individual who prays 
can be regarded as representative of the whole community. 

In certain directions Dr. Robinson’s mind was curiously inhospitable 
to new ideas. With certain important modern tendencies in the study 
of Hebrew prophecy, in particular the views of Mowinckel and others 
regarding the existence of cult-prophets in the pre-exilic period, he 
was out of sympathy and perhaps does less than justice to their argu- 
ments. So too, while in this book he recognizes the great importance 
of the priest’s contribution to the interpretation of revelation in his 
handling of the Torah and in his bringing the whole of Israel’s life 
into relation to God through the principle of representation, he fails 
to meet on their own ground those who regard the pre-exilic priests 
as the hierophants of Nature religion and to demonstrate, as he might 
have done, that rituals which seem to have been borrowed from the 
Canaanites have been modified by the genius of Israel’s religion to 
serve as the vehicles of Israel’s distinctive faith. 

How should a theology of the Old Testament be written? Dr. 
Robinson writes at the close of his book as though he thinks that the 
content of such a theology should be set forth as a series of proposi- 
tions arranged in topical order. But shortly before he declares that 
the Psalms provide us with an epitome of Old Testament theology. 
In the Psalms we are brought closer than anywhere else in Scripture 
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to the piety of the ordinary Israelite to whom the prophet looked for 
a response to revelation like his own. The ideal theology of the Old 
Testament would not take us far from the concreteness of a community 
which, in obedience to the God who called it into being, embodied, 
however imperfectly, the human relationships, and made the response 
of spiritual worship, which we associate with the name Israel. 
NorMAN W. Porteous 


The Re-Discovery of the Old Testament, by H. H. Rowey. Pp. 224. 
London: James Clarke & Co., 1945. tos. 6d. 


THE avowed purpose of this book is to ‘help any reader to a fuller 
apprehension of the religious meaning’ of the Old Testament: its 
title encourages the reader to hope that he will find something that 
has been lost. In his opening pages the author places the ‘ re-discovery’ 
of the Old Testament largely to the credit of the scholars of the nine- 
teenth century; but the reader at once loses the fear that he may be 
going to read yet another summary of the teaching of the Old Testament 
with a sketch of the Graf-Wellhausen theory of documents modified 
here and there by more recent studies. Professor Rowley insists that 
the Old Testament is the record of God’s revelation of Himself rather 
than of man’s discovery of God, and the value and charm of this book 
can be appreciated as he unfolds the evidence for this high claim. He 
helps the reader to escape from the tyranny of mere academic study 
of historical background and documentary criticism into the freedom 
of the Spirit which inspired the writers of the Old Testament. Never- 
theless this book is one which only a scholar well acquainted with 
recent critical, archaeological, and exegetical work could have written. 
Justice is done both to the historical and the religious setting of the text. 

After giving an interesting account of the principal archaeological 
discoveries of recent years Dr. Rowley proceeds to discuss the bearing 
of those of chief importance on the history of the Hebrews as it is 
recorded in the Old Testament. Those who look to archaeology to 
‘confirm’ the sacred text may not always welcome the evidence which 
sometimes goes far towards proving that inconsistencies as well as 
plain narratives are ‘ confirmed’ thereby, thus strengthening the belief, 
reached on other grounds, that the Old ‘Testament has the appearance 
of unity because it has suffered severe compression and much has been 
omitted from the record of secular events. For example, if the uncle 
of Moses went down into Egypt with Jacob (Exod. vii. 16-20) the 
Israelites can hardly have sojourned there four hundred and thirty 
years. What, then, is the date of the Exodus and the conquest of 
Canaan? The tendency has been either (a) to follow Josephus and 
place the entry of the twelve tribes into Egypt in the Hyksos period 
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and their expulsion some centuries later; or (b) to lay weight on the 
statement that the Israelites built the store city of Ramses and to date 
the Exodus c. 1230. In favour of (a) are those archaeologists who 
agree that Jericho was destroyed c. 1440; in favour of (6) is the 
mention of the Philistines, who did not effect an entry into Canaan 
until the beginning of the twelfth century, and Joshua’s destruction 
of Lachish about the end of the thirteenth century. 

Professor Rowley takes the view that the conquest of Canaan was 
the ‘fruit of several separate movements in different ages’, a view 
which carries with it a recognition that the compilers of the Old 
Testament were faithful to tradition. Had archaeology, for instance, 
sided always with the tradition of a fifteenth- or a thirteenth-century 
date for the Exodus it would have shown that some statements in the 
Old Testament are to be discredited. But it does not. It shows that 
in the assembly and co-ordination of tradition, though the outstanding 
events were ascribed to Moses and Joshua, verses were left which 
suggest that many others had a hand in them. Somewhere perhaps it 
might have been pointed out that in the light of Professor Sidney 
Smith’s researches the date generally assigned to Hammurabi (and so, 
as most scholars believe, to Abraham) is too early. 

In writing of the Hand of God in history the writer is at his best. 
He handles such controversial matters as the doctrine of election with 
a firm hand, showing from the Old Testament itself the meaning and 
purpose of election and how it was justified in history. It was not an 
idea but a fact. From it resulted the deliverance from Egypt by a 
series of events—the plagues of Egypt, the reduction of the waters 
of the Red Sea, and the damming of the Jordan—which though they 
came about by natural causes yet by their cumulative effect had the 
appearance and the effect of miracles. These signs and wonders ac- 
complished their purpose because men believed that the God who 
brought them about had chosen them. Election is not arbitrary nor 
incompatible with God’s love for mankind as a whole. It is a high 
privilege and a great responsibility. If men are rejected it is because 
they are not serviceable. Israel was chosen to enjoy fellowship with 
God and to share that experience with the world. 

In tracing the development of monotheism Dr. Rowley discusses 
the well-known difficulty of the date of the beginning of Yahwism. 
According to what we know as the source J the divine name was in- 
voked from the days of Enosh, whereas according to the source E it 
was first made known to Israel through Moses. The author favours 
the second statement, and adopts the theory of Kenite origin. The 
tribes of Judah, Simeon, and Levi became worshippers of Yahweh 
when they learned of Him from the Kenites with whom they inter- 
married ; and being ignorant of the origin of His worship they ascribed 
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it to the beginning of time. But have we any evidence that ‘from time 
immemorial Yahweh had been the God of the Kenites’, and must we 
abandon the belief that Abraham was called by Yahweh, and that he 
knew the name of the God by whose word he left Mesopotamia for 
the land of Canaan? Professor Rowley (p. 78) leaves a loophole for 
those who would keep the question open and in the present state of 
our knowledge there seems to be no reason why it should be closed. 

A chapter on the prophets sums them up in the words ‘they per- 
ceived what God was like and therefore what man must be’. Here 
will be found a summary of modern studies of the prophets. It is in 
his Chapter on the ‘Rise of Judaism’ that Professor Rowley breaks 
away from much modern writing on the post-exilic period. He will 
not have it that the Law and the Prophets stand in opposition one to 
the other. Jews have always given the first place to the Law, while 
Christians, holding that it was superseded, have exalted the Prophets. 
Since Wellhausen it has been held that the Law in its present form is 
later than the Prophets and inferior in spiritual value. Professor 
Rowley demands that justice be done. One of the greatest of the 
prophets, the Second Isaiah, had proclaimed his great message, and 
very little had followed from it but disillusionment until Nehemiah 
and Ezra (in that order) came to give practical expression to his hopes. 
It may seem strange that hardened nationalists like Nehemiah and 
Ezra should be hailed as the successors of him who looked for an 
Israel which should be a light to lighten the Gentiles; but before the 
pure faith of Judaism could expand it had first to consolidate itself 
and to shut off the contaminating influences of heathenism soon to 
appear in the attractive guise of Hellenism. 

The Priestly Law was rooted and grounded in particularism but at 
no time did it exclude proselytes who were willing to accept the moral 
and religious tenets of the law. Unless it is held that the prophets 
taught that sacrifice was contrary to the will of God—and correct 
exegesis of the Hebrew text surely forbids this assumption—the law 
was designed to safeguard their teaching and all that was held precious 
in Israel’s religious past. It is in the law that the two great command- 
ments to love God and to love one’s neighbour are to be found, the 
latter, indeed, in the priestly code. When the post-exilic prophets 
denounced the men of their day for mean and unworthy sacrifices 
and for neglecting the temple they showed that ‘he who brings less 
than his best to God dishonours him’. The law presents no antithesis 
between moral and cultic duties nor by its many ritual requirements 
does it carry the implication that moral offences are no more sinful 
than a technical breach of the ceremonial law. Its purpose, as the 
Rabbis taught, was to inculcate a profound respect for the law as a 
whole. If as a matter of history it failed to cope with such sins as 
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spiritual pride and covetousness that was not the fault of the law but 
of those who wilfully misinterpreted it. 

The central theme of this book from beginning to end is fellowship 
with God, and the author shows how that fellowship is the essence 
and guarantee of immortality, the fact which corresponds with man’s 
nature as the creation of God, the fulfilment of his need, and his 
destiny itself. The peace of God is the goal of the psalmists and the 
hope of the future, and in pursuing this thought the author takes us 
into the New Testament where the high hopes of the old Covenant 
are fulfilled. 

Many books on the religious value of the Old Testament have 
appeared from time to time, but none has formed a finer and a firmer 
bridge between the study and the pulpit. This is a book which will 
correct many mistaken inferences from the biblical criticism of the 
last fifty years, and will be a source of inspiration to the biblical 
student and the Christian preacher for many years to come. In laying 
it down the words of Matt. xiii. 52 inevitably come to mind. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME 


Etudes sur le droit Palestinien a l’époque évangélique: La contrainte par 
corps, by RAMON SUGRANYES DE FRANCH. (Arbeiten aus dem Juris- 
tischen Seminar de Universitat Freiburg, Schweiz.) Pp. 143. Fri- 
bourg: Librairie de l'Université, 1946. 

Two Gospel parables, ‘The Unmerciful Servant’ (Matt. xviii. 23-35) 

and ‘On the Way to Court’ (Matt. v.25, 26; Luke xii. 58, 59), furnish 

a starting-point for this interesting and valuable study, and the first 

and largest part of M. Sugranyes’ work is devoted to an examination 

of them. It is essential for his purpose that he should show that the 
actors in the first of these are not to be regarded merely as symbolic 
figures, but would have been recognized by the Palestinian peasant as 
belonging to the world as known to him. In this task he is, I think, 
successful, though it is curious to note that throughout his discussion 
he fails to take account of the fact that the debt of the unmerciful 
servant to the king is described as a loan, which probably requires 
some modification of his conclusions. Following Lagrange and other 
commentators, he sees in the unmerciful servant a royal functionary 
of the highest rank. The enormous amount of his debt points to one 
who was directly responsible to the king for the collection of royal 
revenues; the amount, though perhaps exaggerated for a little country 
like Judaea, would be less so for the rich kingdoms of the hellenized 

East. The fact that the second debtor is described as a ‘colleague’ of 

the first (ovvdovAos ; cf. 2 Esdr. iv. 8-vi. 18) suggests that he too is a 

government official, though perhaps a very subordinate one. The debt 
XLVIII G 
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of the unmerciful servant is clearly a fiscal one, for his creditor is the 
king; that of the second debtor may be a private one, but the fact 
that his creditor apparently proceeds to imprison him on his own 
authority suggests that he does so in virtue of his official powers. In 
the parable ‘On the Way to Court’ we have an account of the proce- 
dure in the case of a purely civil debt. 

From the data thus provided in the gospels, M. Sugranyes draws 
the following conclusions : 

1. In Palestine at the time of Christ it was the person of the de- 
faulting debtor, not his property, that was seized. 

2. Imprisonment was regarded, as in Roman civil law at its earliest 
stage and in that of Ptolemaic Egypt, as a method of compelling the 
debtor or his family to discharge the debt. 

3. In a matter of civil debt, both creditor and debtor must appear 
before a tribunal. If the creditor established his case, it was not he 
who imprisoned the debtor, as in the ancient Roman law, but an officer 
of the court, and he was incarcerated in a public prison. 

4. In the case of fiscal debts, the king’s officers were empowered to 
act directly, without the intervention of any court. Such debtors would 
ordinarily be imprisoned. Only in extraordinary circumstances would 
the king himself take action, and only in such circumstances would the 
sale of the debtor and his family, or imprisonment with torture be 
ordered. 

In the second part of the work the system thus disclosed is com- 
pared, first with the ancient civil law of Israel, and then with that 
current in Ptolemaic Egypt. 

The civil law of Israel, like that of all primitive peoples, was not 
codified; civil life was ruled by custom and what those customs were 
must be gathered from scattered references in the Old Testament. In 
his account of legal practice in regard to debt during the days of the 
monarchy, M. Sugranyes draws special attention to the work of 
M. H. M. Weil, Gage et cautionnement dans le Bible (Archives d’ histoire 
du droit oriental, ii, 1938). The following is a brief résumé of his 
conclusions. 

We do not find in the Old Testament any recorded instance of a 
creditor proceeding to reimburse himself by a forced sale of his 
debtor’s goods. It is true that goods of the debtor might pass into 
his possession if the debtor defaulted, but in these cases they had 
already been handed over to him in pledge. When such pledges were 
in the form of articles of clothing and the like, they were not so much 
securities as forms of receipt, or evidence that the debtor had provided 
a security for the debt in the person of a slave or child, who would 
pass into the possession of the creditor, to reimburse him by his 
services, should the debt remain unpaid at the expiration of the agreed 
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period. This institution, found among all Eastern peoples, was the 
normal cause of the enslavement of Israelites. Finally, should the 
defaulting debtor have failed to provide his creditor with a security, 
in the form either of property or of persons, he himself must pass into 
the latter’s possession, either to be sold or to work off the debt (Amos 
ii. 6, viii. 6; Prov. xxii. 7). We may infer from Exod. xxi. 3; Lev. xxv. 
54, that the wife and children of the insolvent debtor accompanied 
him into slavery. But the Hebrew slave was only a quasi-slave; at 
the end of seven years, at least according to the law, he regained his 
freedom (Exod. xxi). 

Enslavement for debt seems to have gradually disappeared during 
the post-exilic period, with changing economic and social conditions. 
By the time of the Talmud even imprisonment for debt, the practice 
in New Testament times, no longer exists; it is now the goods of the 
debtor that are seized. 

But if we cannot trace the steps by which the ancient civil law of 
the Jewish nation was transformed into that system to which the 
gospels bear witness, we have every right to believe that the change 
both in method and outlook was largely due to the influence of the 
legal system current in the great Hellenistic monarchies to which 
Israel became subject, and especially to that of Egypt. M. Sugranyes 
describes the general outlines of this system as it has been disclosed 
by recent researches, warning us, however, that some of the conclusions 
set forth should not be regarded as more than probable hypotheses. 

The third section of his work states briefly the results of his ex- 
amination. They are these: 

1. Imprisonment for debt is unknown in the Old Testament; in 
fact the Mosaic code makes no mention of imprisonment as a penalty. 
In Hellenistic law, on the contrary, to which enslavement for debt is 
repugnant, imprisonment for debt is normal. Its adoption by the Jew 
must be set down to Hellenistic influence. 

2. To the same influence must be traced the fact that this imprison- 
ment was effected by a court official, termed, as in the papyri, danpérns 
Or mpdxrwp. 

3. The distinction between civil and fiscal debts was similarly of 
Hellenistic origin. A very interesting point of contact with the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant is provided by a royal decree of 260 B.c. 
addressed to the provinces of Syria and Phoenicia (and therefore 
covering Palestine), preserved in a papyrus. This expressly reserves 
to the king the right of enslaving his debtors in these provinces. If 
the practice in Ptolemaic days was the same as in pre-Ptolemaic, the 
enslavement of such a debtor carried with it that of his wife and 
children. 


4. The parable of the Unmerciful Servant shows that as a result of 
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this distinction between fiscal and civil debts the principle of special 
administrative jurisdiction was in vogue among the petty kings and 
tetrarchs of Palestine, as it was also in Ptolemaic Egypt. The king of 
the parable himself judges one of his high functionaries for his debt 
to the treasury, while the latter (legally or illegally) imprisons one of 
his own debtors. His abuse of power is punished by the king, as in 
184-183 B.c. Ptolemy Epiphanes orders the officials who have abused 
their powers to be brought before his tribunal, and at a later period 
the Roman governor directs that a certain functionary, Phibion by 
name, should be scourged and handed over to the mob for having 
imprisoned, on his own authority, an honest man and his wife. 
B. T. D. SmitH 


Christ, the Christian and the Church, by E. L. Masca.t. Pp. xiv + 258. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1946. 15s. 


Tuis book deals with many topics, but its leading theme is a study of 
the Incarnation considered as the principle of unity of Christians in the 
Church and of the Church with God. The outstanding feature of the 
work is its strong emphasis upon the great theme of the incorporation 
of the Christian into Christ when at Baptism he becomes a member 
of Christ’s mystical body. ‘The Church is in its essence simply the 
human nature of Christ made appropriable by men’ (p. v). Unfortu- 
nately, however, the real depth of Mr. Mascall’s perception of this 
biblical truth is somewhat obscured by his attempt to state it in tradi- 
tionalist language and in terms of an implicit theory of the nature of 
the Christian revelation which takes no account of the nineteenth- 
century revolution in theological method. The biblical truth is at a 
disadvantage through being set forth in thought-forms which without 
reinterpretation are no longer credible to the great majority of non- 
Roman Christian thinkers to-day. 

Mr. Mascall presents his central theme in Chapters V to VII, and 
he draws upon his wide study of recent and contemporary Roman 
Catholic writers, as well as upon certain Anglican authors. Not the 
least valuable aspect of his book for those who have not read so widely 
in these fields as Mr. Mascall is that it forms a useful ‘ reader’s digest’ 
of these sources. Before he comes to his central theme, Mr. Mascall 
expounds the Chalcedonian Christology as the foundation upon which 
it rests. He lays great stress upon the Incarnation as having been 
effected ‘not by the conversion of Godhead into flesh but by taking 
up of manhood into God’; and he thinks that recent Christological 
discussion has created unnecessary difficulties for itself by losing sight 
of this emphasis of the Quicunque Vult and approaching the problem 
from the standpoint of our human nature, asking ‘ what must happen 
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to the divine Word if he is to be compressed within its limits’ (p. 15). 
Modern Christological writing, he holds, has tended to exhibit two 
principal defects, first, ‘a reluctance to discuss Christology in its own 
proper terms, which are ontological, and an anxiety to transpose it into 
the realm of the more fashionable science of psychology’ (p. 42), and, 
secondly, a tendency to make concessions to the prejudices of the 
contemporary mind. Leaving aside the more extreme kenoticists, such 
as the late Dr. H. R. Mackintosh, Mr. Mascall examines in some detail 
the Christological positions of Bishop Gore, Dr. H. M. Relton, and 
Bishop Frank Weston. Of these ‘Gore and Relton made unnecessary 
concessions to the climate of their times’ (p. 38), and they all illus- 
trate in some degree the defects mentioned. Amongst modern writers 
whose intention is to be orthodox ‘Fr. Thornton succeeds as well as 
anyone can hope, in producing a restatement of Christian dogma 
which is not also a distortion of it’; but the philosophy of organism, 
in terms of which it is restated, has somewhat declined in popularity 
since 1928, and in any case it probably does not offer the best medium 
for the expression of theological truths (p. 47). 

Mr. Mascall acknowledges that it is an ‘imperative task’ to explain 
‘the Faith to the contemporary world in language that it can under- 
stand’ (p. 39); but for his own part he is content to reaffirm Chalce- 
donian truth in Chalcedonian language. His own summaries of his 
argument are apt to run thus: 


“There is the hypostatic union of the human nature with the Person 

of the eternal Son in the Incarnation, a union in which the human 

nature, because it has no human hypostasis but is enhypostatized in 

its union with the Son, is raised to the level of Godhead and on that 

level is caught up into the eternal filial offering of the Son’ (p. 92). 

It should be added that Mr. Mascall has attempted to give an 
explanation of all the technical terms. ‘We need not claim to have 
removed every element of mystery from the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion’, he writes (p. 65); nevertheless he seems very confident that his 
ontological categories enable him to speak with certitude about many 
of the mysteries of the Lord’s Person. He deprecates the attempt to 
pry too deeply into what he calls ‘the psychology of God incarnate’ 
(p- 63); but his theory of the nature of the Christian revelation enables 
him to make pronouncements where many would prefer to keep a 
reverent silence. At many points the reader will wish to ask him how 
he knows his statements to be true, since the implicit theory of the 
nature of revelation is not discussed. Whether the questionings of 
‘the contemporary mind’ (of which Mr. Mascall appears to take an 
unfavourable estimate) can be resolved by teaching it to use the 
‘ontological’ categories of fifth-century speculation is a matter upon 
which he disagrees with certain people whom he styles ‘Liberals’. 
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He does not tell us who these are, but he gives us the hint that Bishop 
Gore was ‘one of the most orthodox of Anglican liberal theologians’ 
(p. 236). 

Just as Mr. Mascall uses the language of Chalcedon in his exposi- 
tion of Christology, so, when he comes to deal with the Church and 
Sacraments, he makes use of the terminology of the Schoolmen. ‘I am 
far from wishing to maintain’, he writes (p. 73), ‘that the Christian 
religion stands or falls with the metaphysics of either Aristotle or St. 
Thomas, or that the Christian must give equal allegiance to the 
philosophia perennis and the Apostles’ Creed.’ But for him the lan- 
guage of St. Thomas is ‘the classical language of Western Chris- 
tianity ’, and the thought of St. Thomas possesses an authority which 
apparently does not need to be argued. Thus Mr. Mascall finds it 
natural to illustrate an argument by a reference to the Thomistic 
doctrine of angels: ‘every angel is a pure subsistent form and the one 
and only individual in its species’ (p. 72 f.). Or, again, he tells us that 
‘nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu’ is ‘a sound principle of 
scholastic psychology’ (p. 56). But he never tells us how he knows 
these things. ‘It should hardly be necessary at the present day’, he 
characteristically writes, ‘to defend the Christian belief in the exis- 
tence of evil spirits’ (p. 89). Perhaps not, but why not? The only 
reason which he brings forward is that Mr. C. S. Lewis has shown 
that ‘belief in evil spirits is relevant to religion’. 

In the latter part of the book three chapters are devoted to a study 
of Eucharistic theology. Man’s finitude—which in the philosophy of 
Being seems to be at least as serious a matter as his sinfulness— 
prevents him from offering to God the infinite homage which is His 
due; nevertheless an adequate human worship is even now being 
offered to God by the Ascended Christ in His glorified human nature. 
Because Christ unites our human nature to His, He offers His offering 


through and in us, for the Church is literally His Body. This is not 
mere metaphor. 


‘Christ has only one Body, that which he took from his mother the 
Virgin Mary, but that Body exists under various modes. As a 
natural Body it was seen on earth, hung on the Cross, rose in glory 
on the first Easter Day and was taken into heaven in the Ascension; 
as a mystical Body it appeared on earth on the first Whitsunday 
and we know it as the Holy Catholic Church; as a sacramental 
Body it becomes present on our altars at every Eucharist when, by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost and the priestly act of Christ, bread 
and wine are transformed into, and made one with, the glorified 
Body which is in heaven. . . . So our whole life as members of the 
Christian Church is an act of worship, simply because we have been 


incorporated into the manhood of Christ and made parts of his 
Body’ (p. 161 f.). 
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Clearly the crux of this thesis is whether the use of ‘Body’ in each 
of these different senses is indeed to be taken literally or only in some 
analogical way. Mr. Mascall supports his argument by means of the 
Thomistic philosophy of substance and attributes, which is thus 
necessary to his position. His citations from Roman Catholic writers 
in this section are interesting and valuable even to those who cannot 
accept his Thomism and must dissent from his conclusions. ‘We are 
very far from being committed to every detail of mediaeval or post- 
Tridentine Roman Catholicism’, he writes in another place (p. 240), 
but the direction of his sympathies is made sufficiently apparent. 

Mr. Mascall’s case is marred by much special pleading when he 
comes to argue that his own views are the true interpretation of 
Anglican faith and formularies, and his arguments are unlikely to 
persuade anyone who is not eager to be convinced. For instance, the 
Black Rubric is designed to teach what St. Thomas had taught; it only 
uses words in a different way (p. 176). In an astonishing paragraph 
on p. 179 we read that, when the Canterbury Convocation resolved 
that the Report on the Anglican-Rumanian Conference of 1935 was ‘a 
legitimate interpretation’ of the faith of the Church as held by the 
Anglican Communion, it thereby ‘ committed itself to a definite asser- 
tion of the real objective presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in 
the Eucharistic elements, and so, by implication, ruled out the recep- 
tionist and virtualist doctrines’. Such arguments, even when inter- 
spersed with quotations from Hooker, do not help to remove the 
impression of the un-Anglican outlook and temper of its author which 
the whole book creates. He permits himself to make use of expressions 
of the type which the Prayer Book carefully avoids, such as ‘Christ 
comes down on to our altars’ (pp. 162, 181). Far more seriously, like 
most of the writers of his school, he distorts the whole balance of 
Anglicanism by completely ignoring. the Ministry of the Word and 
its place in the life of the Church. Preaching is once mentioned in 
passing (on p. 206) in a sentence which places it on the same level 
with ‘ carefully executed ceremonial’ and ‘hymnody’, and in which it 
seems to be denied that it is in any sense an act of the Body of Christ. 

‘The final chapter sets out to explain the nature and task of theology, 
and it ought to have answered the urgent question which every previous 
chapter has raised: how does Mr. Mascall know that what he so 
confidently asserts is true? In the course of the book he has magis- 
terially pointed out the errors of a great number of eminent theologians, 
but we are still left wondering how he knows that he is right and they 
are wrong. His standard of orthodoxy seems to be the biblical faith 
as the Chalcedonian Fathers and the Thomists have interpreted and 
expanded it. He covers his refusal to look at the difficulties which the 
rise of the critical method has created for the traditionalist theory of 
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Natural and Revealed Theology by a denunciation of the ‘ Liberals’. 
He dismisses the Augustinian conception of General and Special 
Revelation with a few conventional criticisms (p. 235), although it is 
centuries older than Thomistic rationalism; but his understanding of 
the question at issue does not appear to be clear. On p. 237 he tells 
us that the theologian is not concerned to demonstrate conclusions 
from premises, but in the first footnote on the same page he quotes 
with approval a Roman Catholic writer to the effect that theology 
deduces truths from other revealed truths. Either theology is, as 
St. Thomas and Calvin agreed in supposing, a deductive science 
which demonstrates truths from propositions divinely revealed in an 
infallible Scripture; or, as Dr. Temple declared, ‘there is no such 
thing as revealed truth’ (Nature, Man and God, 1935, p. 317) and 
theology is an empirical science which investigates and interprets 
certain historical facts by means of its own properly theological 
categories. If the former view is true, Mr. Mascall must tell us why 
it is true; if the latter, he must compromise with the ‘Liberals’. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. Mascall adheres to the former view. 
But the weakness of his position is that he explicitly rejects the 
teaching authority of the Pope (p. 240) and thus leaves himself 
without solid ground beneath his feet. If he could have fallen back 
upon the authority of such Encyclicals as Leo XIII’s Providentissimus 
Deus (1893), his whole argument would have been greatly strengthened. 
Mr. Mascall can hardly be content (as the Protestants were formerly 
said to be) with the maxim ‘Every man his own pope’; but his 
conception of the magisterium, or teaching authority, of the Church, 
as developed in his concluding pages, seems to work out in practice, 
if not in theory, in this direction. 

There seem to be a few slight misprints, two on p. 16, and others 
on pp. 24, 140, 149, and 189. ALAN RICHARDSON 


The Fohannine Epistles, Moffatt New Testament Commentary, by 
C. H. Dopp. Pp. Ixxi+ 168. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1946. 10s. 6d. 


Proressor C. H. Dopp has followed up his exposition of Romans in 
the Moffatt Commentary with an exposition of the Johannine Epistles, 
and it will be generally admitted that no more valuable books than 
these have been contributed to this useful series. An introduction of 
sixty pages discusses the place of these Epistles in the early Church, 
the background and setting, the character and contents of the First 
Epistle and its relation to the Fourth Gospel, the critical problems 
and the character and contents of the two shorter Epistles, and the 
place, date, and authorship of all three. The Commentary devotes 
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140 pages to the First Epistle, eleven to the Second, and 14 to the 
Third. The text of Moffatt’s translation is printed at the head of each 
section, but the exposition is based upon the original Greek, and where 
necessary the Moffatt translation is criticized. 

In discussing the use of the First Epistle in the early Church, 
Dr. Dodd agrees with Dr. P. N. Harrison apparently in recognizing a 
fusion of two letters in Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, but sees 
no reason why the interval between them should not have been 
measured in months rather than years. Therefore Polycarp’s citations 
from 1 John need not be dated much later than a.p. 115. Papias is 
also accepted as a witness, with the result that 1 John must have had 
an established place in proconsular Asia from the second quarter of 
the second century. Both 1 and 2 John were accepted at Rome before 
the end of that century. 

The occasion which led to the writing of 1 John was a movement 
within the Church of which earlier traces can be found in the form of 
Gnosticism attacked in Colossians. At its best this kind of mystical 
religion was represented much later in the tractates of the Corpus 
Hermeticum. The prevalent type of Gnosticism disparaged the material 
world, dismissed the historical, and relied upon an individual and 
esoteric enlightenment. Apparently some who aspired to be leaders 
in the Church attempted to commend Christianity to ‘ modern thought’ 
by denying the reality of the Incarnation and restating the religion of 
Christ as a theosophy. Claiming prophetic inspiration they regarded 
themselves as above good and evil and, relying upon their superior 
illumination, used as their watchwords ‘We are born of God’, ‘We 
are in the light’, ‘We have no sin’, ‘We dwell in God’, ‘We know 
God’. When these teachers failed to carry the Church as a whole with 
them they seceded, and carried on their mission with numerical success 
in a pagan world which readily accepted this perversion of the Christian 
message. 

It is one of the great merits of this Commentary that it brings out 
so clearly the way in which the author of 1 John recovers the true 
sense of these watchwords and sets forth the Christian paradosis, both 
the kerygma and the didache, while exposing the moral weakness of a 
system which ignored the primary Christian demand of agape. Pro- 
fessor Dodd uses this key to explain passage after passage in the 
Commentary, but the way is prepared with skill in two sections of 
the Introduction. First he gives a summary paraphrase of the Epistle 
under three headings: I. What is Christianity? (i. 5-ii. 28); II. Life 
in the Family of God (ii. 29-iv. 12); III. The Certainty of the Faith 
(iv. 13-v. 13). This outline (with the exordium and the postscript) 
enables the student to grasp the main thoughts of the polemical appeal 
in spite of the ‘spiral movements’ and the aphorisms which do not 
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summarize stages in the argument but ‘come in flashes’. In the second 
place Professor Dodd applies to this Epistle the well-known contention 
of his book The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments. Of singular 
value is the list of parallels between sayings of Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels and sentences in 1 John. The bearing of this upon the inter- 
pretation of the Epistle comes out again and again. Thus the writer 
who is ‘ naturalizing within Christian theology a widely diffused mysti- 
cal tradition’ (p. 71) ‘keeps all such reinterpretations of the faith 
controlled by the central convictions of the Gospel’ (p. 54). The use 
of ‘We’ does not refer exclusively to the writer himself or to a re- 
stricted group, ‘but to the whole Church to which the apostolic witness 
belongs by virtue of its koinonia’. (This is not far from the conciusion 
reached by Harnack in his essay Das ‘Wir’ in den Fohanneischen 
Schriften.) 

We thus come to the Johannine doctrine of the Church and its 
witness. Although (as in the Fourth Gospel) the word ‘church’ does 
not occur, yet ‘the author is acutely conscious of the Church as a 
community called into being by the act of God in Christ and sustained 
by “fellowship with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ”’ 
(p. xxxvi). According to the circular letter which carried the Pauline 
message to the churches of this very province, the Church is built 
upon the twofold foundation of apostles and prophets (Eph. ii. 20), 
and ‘one purpose for which Christ gave a ministry to His Church was 
that we should not be blown from our course and swayed by every 
passing wind of doctrine’, cf. Eph. iv. 14. In this period of transition, 
reinterpretation of the faith was called for, and at the same time the 
fundamental truth of the Gospel was to be conserved. The prophets 
stood for the freedom of the Spirit ‘as the life blood of Christianity’. 
But, as in Paul (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 28), the prophets were to some extent 
subordinate to the Twelve, who were ‘the primary witnesses to the 
evangelical facts by which the Church was constituted’ (p. 104). The 
teaching of this Epistle is well brought out in the discussion which 
leads to this conclusion: ‘the tension between authority and freedom, 
between tradition and inspiration, cannot safely be resolved either by 
the repudiation of authority, or by the repression of inspiration. The 
Church fares best when apostle and prophet stand together as the firm 
foundation of its life’ (p. 106). This, however, is not the whole story. 
Eminent leaders, claiming prophetic inspiration, had attempted to 
transform the essential Christian message into what Paul would have 
called ‘a different Gospel which is not another Gospel’. How is it 
that they failed to carry the Church with them, and finally went out? 
We owe it to the writer of this Epistle that the needful adaptation to 
the wider environment was effected, with the Gospel preserved intact. 
This, however, was possible because such leaders ‘could count upon 
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a solid body of lay conviction... intelligently and experimentally 
grounded in the Gospel. They could count upon addressing people 
who, when they met with some unfamiliar form of teaching, could 
say from a certain spiritual instinct, “That is not the Gospel we 
received”, or, on the other hand, “‘ Yes, that is the Gospel which we 
received and by which we were saved”’’ (p. 54 f.). 

“You have been anointed by the Holy One, and you all have know- 
ledge.’ This is the writer’s tribute to the laity. But what is the chrism, 
a word used here alone in the New Testament? Professor Dodd re- 
jects the view that this refers expressly to the sacramental grace con- 
ferred at baptism. Neither does he identify it with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, which is not brought into connexion with this chrism in 
the teaching about the Holy Spirit. ‘The appeal to the indwelling 
Spirit easily declines into an appeal to the individual experience of 
“‘ inspiration’, whereas iv. 1-6 teaches not that doctrine must be tested 
by inspiration, but that inspiration must be tested by the Gospel’ 
(p. 62). The chrism is the Word of God, that is, the Gospel itself, ‘not 
merely as heard, believed and remembered, but as livingly apprehended 
and retained as a power in our lives’. The faith of the Church is thus 
kept true to an objective standard which is confirmed by the internal 
testimony of the Holy Spirit. (This line is also followed in the comment 
on ‘the seed’, ili. 9 ff., see pp. 74 ff.) 

A similar thought is brought out in the exposition of the much-dis- 
cussed passage, v. 6-8. In verse 6 Dr. Dodd accepts the reading of 
Aleph and A, ‘Who came by water, blood and Spirit.’ He interprets 
the whole passage as referring to the descent of the Spirit on Jesus, to 
the baptism, and to the crucifixion as authenticated facts of history 
bearing witness to the incarnate life of the Son of God. So ‘the 
apostolic faith is authenticated against a false teaching by a threefold 
testimony: the living voice of prophecy, and the two evangelical 
sacraments, and “the three of them are in accord’”’’ (p. 131). 

Valuable notes are offered on the validity of religious experience 
(p. 32) and the reality of the Christian experience of God (p. 118). 
The threefold arrangement in ii. 12-14 is rhetorical: ‘all the privileges 
mentioned belong to all Christians, but emphasis and variety of ex- 
pression are secured by distributing them into groups’ (p. 38). The 
crux interpretum of iii. 19-24 receives full treatment (pp. 87-96). 
“The world is the pagan society which in various ways exercised 
pressure upon the writer and his readers’ (pp. 39 ff.). The Johannine 
theology of this Epistle is brought out in the note on hilasmos (pp. 25 ff.), 
which follows the lines laid down in Professor Dodd’s exposition of 
Rom. iii. 23 ff. The eschatology of the Epistle is related to the Anti- 
christ allusion and set forth with reference to ancient myth, Jewish 
apocalyptic, and the contemporary situation (pp. 48 ff.). The supreme 
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utterance of the Epistle tells us that God is love. In expounding this 
verse and the whole passage to which it belongs, Dr. Dodd shows 
clearly the fundamental difference between the Hebrew and the Greek 
conception of God and emphasizes the central significance of this idea 
for the Johannine theology and ethics. 

The critical Introduction follows closely the argument worked out 
in Professor Dodd’s important article, ‘The First Epistle of John and 
the Fourth Gospel’, published in the Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands 
Library, xxi, No. 1 (April 1937, pp. 129-56). A separate authorship 
is argued for because of differences of style and language, and in view 
of a comparison of thought. Under the second heading the Epistle is 
said to stand nearer than the Gospel to general or popular Christian 
beliefs in respect to its eschatology, its doctrine of the death of Christ, 
and that of the Holy Spirit. On the other hand, the First Epistle is 
said to stand closer than the Gospel to the Gnosticism against which 
both writings are directed. In the present Commentary Professor 
Dodd accepts as on the whole the best tentative solution ‘the theory 
that all three Johannine Epistles are the work of the “‘ Presbyter”’, 
who is to be distinguished from the Fourth Evangelist’. 

The present reviewer, for reasons which he has given elsewhere in 
this issue, is unconvinced either by the statistical arguments offered 
on the linguistic side, or by those urged on the ground of doctrinal 
dissimilarity. But as Dr. Dodd postulates a disciple of the Evangelist 
who is steeped in his teachings and phraseology, the difference of 
judgement is not perhaps of the first importance. 

Every reader of this learned and fascinating Commentary will con- 
tinue to hope that its brilliant author will fulfil the expectations raised 
by a hint in the Preface, and give us a Commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel. There is no living scholar so eminently equipped to write the 
book which would at the same time be our best Commentary on the 
greatest of the Gospels and the most stimulating and satisfying expo- 
sition of the Johannine theology. W. F. Howarp 


The Ancestry of the Harklean New Testament, by GUNTHER ZUNTZ. 
Pp. 127. (The British Academy Supplemental Papers, No. VII.) 
London: Published for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1945. 12s. 6d. 


I 
Besipes the Old Syriac and the Peshitta, New Testament textual 
criticism is concerned with another Syriac version of which the sole 
edition is White, Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana (i, 1778; ii, 1803). This 
version consists of a slavish translation of the Greek equipped with 
obels and asterisks in the text and marginalia. It contains also a group 
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of colophons which profess to give an account of the origin of the 
work. According to these colophons we can distinguish two stages 
in the history of the translation. In the former of these Polycarp, 
a chorepiscopus of Philoxenus, bishop of Mabog, produced a translation 
of the Greek into Syriac in A.D. 508.’ In the second stage Thomas of 
Harkel reproduced this work in A.D. 616 with certain changes, and on 
the nature of these changes modern discussions of the version have 
centred. White held that apart from the addition of obels, asterisks, 
and marginalia the version was the work of Philoxenus. He attributed 
only the obels, asterisks, and marginalia to Thomas of Harkel. This 
view of the history of the translation has not gone unchallenged. In 
The Beginnings of Christianity, Pt. 1, vol. iii, pp. clv-clxxx, J. H. Ropes 
argued that the work of Thomas went much farther. Besides pro- 
viding the apparatus of symbols and marginalia, Thomas, on Ropes’s 
view, materially revised the text. The result is that the version printed 
in White’s edition is, according to Ropes, not Philoxenian but Harklean. 
This theory has met with opposition. In The Harvard Theological 
Review, xxi. 376-95, Mrs. Lake defended White’s view, as did 
A. C. Clark in The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 305-29. 

In these discussions the chief evidence has been found to lie in the 
colophons, the apparatus, and a Syriac version of 2 Peter, 2, 3 John, 
and Revelation. Most discussions treat of the colophons and apparatus 
at some length and we are faced with a straightforward problem of 
interpretation : do the colophons imply that Thomas of Harkel revised 
Philoxenus’ version or do they not? The interpretation of the appara- 
tus turns on that of the colophons. What is the bearing of the Syriac 
translation of the minor Catholic Epistles and Revelation on the 
problem? Here we must notice that these books of the New Testa- 
ment are lacking in the Peshitta but are present in the Harklean. In 
the ‘non-Harklean’ version of them have we to do with a supplement 
of the Peshitta or with the only survivor of the rendering of Philoxenus ? 
Those who have maintained that Thomas of Harkel revised Philoxenus’ 
rendering have taken the latter view and their opponents the former. 
In conclusion we may say that apart from the interpretation of the 
colophons the other two pieces of evidence seem inconclusive. The 
natural interpretation of the colophons seems to favour White’s view, 
but scholars have been able to use them in favour of the contrary 
opinion. 

Such seems to have been the position prior to Dr. Zuntz’s book. 
He is concerned to examine some of the old arguments and to bring 
forward new evidence. For his treatment of the Syriac evidence 
we may refer to Dr. McHardy’s examination. Here we may draw 
attention to the argument dealing with the colophon of the Pauline 

* Not 510 as Dr. Zuntz, p. 76. * Cf., however, H.T.R. xxi. 376, n. 1. 
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Epistles. This colophon has not ‘been strangely neglected’ (p. 13). 
Both Ropes and Mrs. Lake knew it, and A. C. Clark discussed its 
genuineness adversely. The fact that its authenticity was at least 
doubtful explains why, previous to Dr. Zuntz, scholars have hesitated 
to build arguments on it. Probably Dr. Zuntz’s most important piece 
of new evidence is the New Testament quotations in Philoxenus and 
other Syriac writers of Philoxenus’ period. Dr. McHardy’s detailed 
treatment shows how inaccuracy vitiates Dr. Zuntz’s handling of these 
quotations. 

More general considerations, however, are involved. Dr. Zuntz is 
concerned to show that New Testament quotations in Philoxenus and 
some of his contemporaries sometimes give a text midway between 
the Peshitta and the ‘ Harklean’, and this text he identifies as Philo- 
xenian. Here, apart from inaccuracies in detail, Dr. Zuntz may be 
making two questionable general assumptions. The former is that the 
author or patron of a version will use that version in his quotations. 
We know, on the contrary, that Jerome often did not use his own 
Vulgate, sometimes preferring an old Latin reading and sometimes 
following the Greek expositors. The latter assumption is that where 
we have two versions a quotation that stands half-way between them 
in the character of its text will come from a third version, intermediate 
between the other two. Here again the history of the Latin New 
Testament shows that another explanation can be given. We have 
old Latin manuscripts and Vulgate manuscripts and also manuscripts 
which present a mixture of the two. Sometimes the text varies within 
the same manuscript. For example, the Wolfenbiittel palimpsest lec- 
tionary of c. A.D. 500 (Dold, Texte und Arbeiten, xxvi-xxviii) has a 
Vulgate text for the Pauline Epistles and the Old Testament except 
Habakkuk, the old Latin in Acts, 1, 2 Peter, 1 John, and various 
degrees of mixture in the Gospels and James. The weakness of these 
assumptions of Dr. Zuntz tends to deprive his argument from the 
quotations of its cogency. He has done well to follow other scholars 
in examining the quotations but, quite apart from questions of ac- 
curacy, in doing so he must criticize his own assumptions in the light 
of textual history elsewhere. 

There is a further weakness in the book. We are still dependent on 
White’s edition, and one of the essentials of any new discussion of the 
version which he published is the independent use of fresh manu- 
script material. This was not easy during war-time, but we know 
from our own experience that it was possible both to use ‘ Harklean’ 
manuscripts themselves and to have them photographed. The only 
trace of such use that we have been able to find in Dr. Zuntz’s work 
is on p. 13, n. 2. The study of manuscripts takes time but in the 
problem before us may prove of decisive value. For example, had 
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Dr. Zuntz produced manuscripts or fragments which contained the 
same texts as he found in quotations from Philoxenus and other writers, 
his argument would have been greatly strengthened. Attention should 
also be paid in this connexion to the paragraph ‘ It is tempting’ (p. 41). 
Dr. Zuntz admits that the evidence of the British Museum manuscripts 
of Philoxenus’ commentary on the Gospels may be cardinal (one of 
these manuscripts he dates, with Baumstark, A.D. 510-11), but he was 
not prepared to wait until these two manuscripts were again accessible. 
The reference for them, which he does not give, is B.M. Add. 17126, 
14534. Three other manuscripts containing extracts from Philoxenus’ 
commentary are B.M. Add. 14649, 14727, 17267, and there are manu- 
scripts elsewhere which were accessible throughout the war. 

Among minor points we suggest that it would be well for readers 
to check the historical reconstruction in the Introduction by the care- 
ful work of Butler.’ Here and there (e.g. pp. 35, 58) we notice an 
asperity which might have been modified. Once or twice the English 
is awkward. On p. 11 we have the phrase ‘Syrian grammatics’, 
which seems unusual. On p. 35 a manuscript is said to be ‘in posses- 
sion of the late J. Rendel Harris’. We do not think that this is quite 
what Dr. Zuntz means. 

To summarize our findings, it seems to us that Dr. Zuntz’s work 
comes to grief in two directions. It has grave faults of execution, as 
the treatment subjoined shows, and, secondly, the author has not 
considered all the textual possibilities. The result is serious. A work 
of this kind is so technical that many scholars have to take it on 
trust or to refrain from using it at all. Further, Dr. Zuntz’s work is 
published on behalf of the British Academy. This fact should imply 
that the book is outstanding and eminently reliable. If it is not, its 
provenance makes it doubly misleading. G. D. KILpaTRICcK 


Il 


THE following notes on Dr. Zuntz’s work are confined strictly to the 
author’s treatment of his Syriac evidence, and they are concerned, 
therefore, only with the first two sections of the book. The first is 
entitled ‘ The Harklean Colophons’. Correction is called for in several 
places in this section. The following must serve in illustration of this. 
Dr. Zuntz (p. 22) attaches the date A.D. 703 to the British Museum 
Syriac MS. 14437,* but this is not the date of the manuscript, for it 


* A. J. Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt, Oxford, 1902. Dr. Zuntz, with- 
out furnishing references for his version of the events, has produced a narrative 
which differs considerably from Butler’s well-documented account. 

* In Dr. Zuntz’s footnote, p. 22, n. 2, read no. 53 for no. §5, and i. 591 for 
i. 501. 
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occurs on a leaf which was not originally part of the manuscript but 
had been bound with it later as a fly-leaf. Again, in his variant reading 
on lines 22-3 of the colophon of the Gospels (p. 25), Dr. Zuntz cites, as 
the reading of his MS. P, eorumque qui. Adler, more accurately, gives et 
omnium eorum qui. More important, because they have a bearing on 
the argument of the section, are two other examples. Dr. Zuntz (p. 13), 
translating part of the colophon of the Pauline Epistles into Greek, 
gives, as the number of orixor (Syriac, pethghame), rerpaxiaxidror As". 
On this he comments (p. 16) : ‘This figure alone needed some obvious 
correction. The Syriac gives the impossible sequence 4000 + 80 + 30 
+6. The hundreds are wrong, Greek sampi » = 00 having been 
misread as pi 7 = 80.’ But it is Dr. Zuntz, not the Syriac, which 
needs correction, and he is doubly wrong. The number, as printed 
by Bensly (Harklean Version ... Hebrews, p. a»), is OS, LON? bssi/. 
First, the numerical value of 3 is 90, not 80, so the supposed confusion 
in a Greek original of sampi with pi vanishes. Secondly, in the Syriac 
number, b because of its position, must be interpreted as goo, 
not go, and this is clearly shown in the more accurate transcription 
of the colophon given in Wright and Cook’s Catalogue of the Syriac 
MSS. . . . Cambridge, i. 11, where over this letter there is printed 
the point which raises the numerical value of the letter from the tens 
to the hundreds. 

The final example chosen from this section for comment is 
Dr. Zuntz’s treatment of his MS. H, Syriac MS. 3 of Mr. Chester 
Beatty’s collection. The colophon to the Gospels in this manuscript 
was printed by Hatch (H.7.R. xxx. 149 ff.), who placed asterisks 
before lines 1-3 and 19-25. Dr. Zuntz, in his translation of the 
colophon, also has asterisks, but only at 1-3 and 20-5, and he 
remarks (p. 26): ‘Hatch prints one also beside 1. 19. This cannot be 
right.’ It is unfortunate that Dr. Zuntz has elected to disagree with 
Hatch where Hatch, as here, is correct, and to follow him where he 
is defective, for Dr. Zuntz, with Hatch, has overlooked the metaboloi 
at the end of the asterisked passages. Tampering with a text in the 
interest of a theory is always to be deprecated, but, as it happens, 
the theory based on the presence of the asterisks must be rejected on 
other grounds. Dr. Zuntz writes (p. 27): ‘The asterisks added to 
lines 1-3 and 20-35* in the Chester-Beatty codex make it possible 
to retrace the method followed by Thomas.’ ‘Careful critic as he was, 
Thomas asterisked these two passages which his autograph had in 
excess of its exemplar.’ But Dr. P. Kahle, in an article which will 
appear shortly, draws attention to a note in the manuscript which has 
been overlooked. It states that the exemplar of the Chester Beatty 
manuscript had been collated in a.p. 841 with an important text which 

* Misprint for 25. 
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he calls the Kyrisona manuscript.* Dr. Kahle shows that it is from this 
editorial activity that theasterisks derive ; they are not the work of Thomas 
of Harkel, and any theory based on this assumption must collapse. 

Nor is the second section, which bears the title ‘The Pre-Harklean 
Text’ and deals chiefly with the New Testament text of Philoxenus, 
more satisfactory. Here, if anywhere, accuracy is essential, for not 
only are fewer of the author’s readers likely to be able to check the 
evidence for themselves but the argument depends on a minute 
discussion of often quite small variants. 

Certain misprints must first be corrected. At Exhibit X read oana/ 
for oaa/, at XI line 4 of Phil and O both have edo», at XVI Phil 
and O should read hol, at XIX both M and O easy, at XX line 2 
of Pesh read o0% for jos, and in line 7 o0% as A, and at XXIII 
line 1 Pesh and H should have cooky. At III line 2 of Phil', by 
a slip of collation, Phil’ is regarded as in agreement with Pesh instead 
of with Phil’. With the correction of this error it is seen that none of 
the citations from Philoxenus in Exhibit III agrees with Pesh (cf. p. 45, 
line 26). 

One serious criticism of Dr. Zuntz’s handling of this evidence is 
that throughout he prints Schaaf’s text of the Peshitta instead of the 
modern critical text edited chiefly by Gwilliam. A comparison of 
those two texts in certain of the passages quoted as Exhibits reveals 
that the readings of the older edition have been preferred because 
they tend to support the argument of our author. But the adducement 
of a fuller statement of the evidence shows that the problem is some- 
times more complicated than he would have us believe. Thus in XXII 
the Syriac readings corresponding to €x cod are tabulated by Zuntz thus: 

Pesh wai 

Phil’)? was 

A’ wos 
But Gwilliam’s text, following the majority of the manuscripts cited 
in the Tetraeuangelium Sanctum, reads wa>. Further, Dr. Zuntz has 
not noticed that, while was is read by his Phil’, the reading in Phil? 
is wasso. His table of evidence, therefore, is no more than a rather 
misleading half-truth. , 

Even more significant is Exhibit XVI which consists of one word 
from 2 Cor, vii. 13: 

Greek wapaxexAnpeba 


Pesh clos» 
Phil quol/ 
O ” 


* Dr. Kahle drew our attention to this important piece of evidence in 1941. 
In his article he has elaborated the view summarized above, and he has dealt 
convincingly with Dr. Zuntz’s treatment of this and other points. 

XLVIJI H 
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We have seen above that Phil and O, correctly printed, read ehol/ ; 
Of the reading in Pesh, Dr. Zuntz says: ‘This rendering, however, 
left the Greek personal termination unrepresented. The usual Hark- 
lean procedure . .. would have been to add the personal pronoun’ 
(p. 62). This is exactly what we find in the Peshitta text printed in 
the London Polyglot which has gu..skso. There is, in addition to 
these, a third Peshitta reading, hol, adopted by Gwilliam in the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s New Testament in Syriac. But, as 
this reading and that found in Phil and O are merely alternative 
forms, the distinction between the Syriac texts disappears and with it 
Exhibit XVI. 

In Exhibit XXIII (Heb. vi. 19f.) Dr. Zuntz has difficulty with one 
of the Syriac translations of ws dyxvpav €xonev ris yuyjs. His S 
represents the Greek thus: leas» luco/ y?- On this Dr. Zuntz 
comments: ‘After this the manuscript has a word which I cannot 
decipher. Chabot does not translate it’ (p. 73). The form printed in 
the facsimile (Michel le Syrien, Chronique, ed. Chabot, ii. 393) is 
areyeerry | , which is obviously chen! , the passive participle of il used 
in its active sense. The word, therefore, is an independent trans- 
lation of €youev, which Pesh and H represent quite differently by 
rs vook./. 

In the commentary on the Biblical passages, similarly, the lack of 
accuracy in detail detracts considerably from the value of the work. 
Thus, according to Dr. Zuntz (p. 56), Philoxenus in his De Uno 
quotes John i. 14, ‘And the word became flesh and dwelt among us’, 
five times with, each time, the article before ‘word’, though in a 
footnote Zuntz concedes that the article is not found in one ‘brief 
reference’. But his brief reference, ‘And the word became flesh’, 
cannot be dismissed out of hand in this way for it occurs again minus 
the article (De Uno 47. 23), and, in addition, there is an example, 
ignored by Dr. Zuntz, of the full quotation without this article 
(39. 18). An accurate statement of the facts must surely take cog- 
nizance, alongside of five examples with the article, of three examples 
without it. 

Perhaps in his transliteration of the Syriac the author’s handling of 
his material is most revealing. That he represents «» both by s (p. 68) 
and by s (p. 61 n.), and uses s also for , (p. 57), is a minor criticism. 
So also we may treat the irregular representation of sh*wa, as in de 
qudia (p. 43; e is used also for”, e.g. p. 66), bjad (p. 49), and gbal 
(p. 51). But there remain under this heading certain errors such as 
cannot but perplex a reviewer. Thus the common )sa.is0, a Pael 
passive participle, is transliterated marima (p. 42f.). The word iso 
is rendered hawaja (p. 45). The particle \.}4 is everywhere repre- 
sented as d’il (pp. 45, 47, 51, 69, 76). Most astonishing of all is ithun 
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to represent the form sake? (p. 61). For Dr. Zuntz it can only be 
pleaded that all four transliterations are from an unpointed text. 

These sections of the book are marred by a copious sprinkling of 
errors. Some are misprints which can be readily corrected, but others 
are more misleading mistakes. A few examples may be given: p. 13 
for R. W. Bensly read R. L. Bensly; and the date of his Harklean 
Hebrews is 1889, not 1899; p. 43, n. 2 read Matt. xxi. 9 for xxi. 4; and 
at n. 4 for Luke xi. 10 read xi. 2; for Rom. ii. 30, iii. 5 (p. 47, n. 2) 
read Rom. ii. 20, 2 Tim. iii. 5; and Rom. i. 3 (n. 5) must be 
Rom. i. 23; on p. 67 the B.M. MS. 730 is dated a.D. 569 but 
wrongly ascribed to the seventh-eighth century on p. 70, where the 
reference should be to MS. 769. That such mistakes are not confined 
to the first two sections of the book is evident from the last note on 
p- 108 which contains three errors ;- after Rom. v. 1 insert x. 1; for 
2 Cor. xvii. 1 read vii. 1; and the reference to Heb. iii. 1 must be 
omitted, as it occurs not in Codex Climaci rescriptus II but in III. 

It is obvious that this book must be used with caution. All who 
are interested in these studies will regret that the work has not been 
done more carefully and that it was not revised by a Syriac scholar 
who might have saved the author from the pitfalls into which he has 
stumbled. WitiiamM Durr McHarpy 


England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, by W1LHELM LeEvIsON. 
Pp. xii +347. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. 20s. 


Tuis volume contains the Ford Lectures delivered at Oxford by Dr. 
Levison in Hilary Term, 1943. Their publication is doubly welcome, 
first because at that time so few of those, whether normally resident 
in Oxford or not, who would have wished to hear them were in a 
position to attend their delivery, and partly because as now published 
they cover in magisterial form a period and subject which should be 
of surpassing interest to English people but which has been strangely 
neglected by English scholarship. Indeed, apart from the three iectures 
by the late S. J. Crawford published in 1933 under the title The Anglo- 
Saxon Influence on Western Christendom there has in recent times been 
no scholarly attempt in English to assess in all its aspects the first 
outstanding contribution of this country to the development of Euro- 
pean civilization. Dr. Levison’s book fills this need in a most satisfying 
way for it contains not only, as in the case of Crawford’s work, the 
bare text of the lectures but also a full documentation to them. There 
is also a series of eleven appendices covering a wide range of subjects, 
some of which are treated at such length and with such learning as to 
form almost independent monographs. 

These appendices which occupy almost half the book will constitute 
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for scholars its most stimulating part. The lectures themselves, six in 
number, are concerned necessarily with more familiar subject-matter. 
They are written in a simple and direct style and are perhaps inevitably 
marked by a certain amount of repetition. In the first Dr. Levison 
assembles the scattered scraps of information for the extent, character, 
and direction of the trade connexions and other means of intercourse 
between England and the Continent in the eighth century; he makes 
(p. 8) the interesting suggestion that Merovingian fairs, such as that 
granted to the Abbey of Saint Denis in 634, may have been the im- 
mediate source of the luxury objects from the Near East occasionally 
found in the richer Anglo-Saxon pagan graves. The second lecture 
deals with the close connexion between England and the Church of 
Rome in the period under review, an association which it is easy to 
forget was in the strongest contrast with the haphazard and ineffective 
contacts which Rome maintained at this time with the churches of 
Merovingian Gaul. Dr. Levison illustrates the close links between 
England and Rome by a valuable discussion of Metropolitans and 
their pallia, by showing the predominantly Roman complexion of 
English church dedications in the first two centuries after the con- 
version (the known dedications revealing the overwhelming popularity 
of Peter, Paul, Mary, and Andrew are usefully collected in an appen- 
dix), by considering the early history of papal privileges to English 
monasteries and by emphasizing the Anglo-Saxon enthusiasm for the 
Roman pilgrimage. In this last connexion he recalls that the Borgo 
Santo Spirito in Rome obtained its name from the ‘ Burh’ set up close 
to St. Peter’s for English residents and pilgrims. 

The next two lectures deal respectively with the Frisian mission 
of Willibrord and his associates and with the work of Boniface in 
Germany and his reform of the Frankish Church. These stories are 
familiar and Dr. Levison’s treatment, while admirably balanced, does 
not involve any major reinterpretation of the part played by the 
English missionaries in these great movements of evangelization. He 
includes, however, a valuable discussion on the origin and functions 
of chorepiscopi in the west." 

In the fifth lecture the consequences of this missionary activity on 
the relations between England and the Continent in the second half of 
the eighth century are considered, an important subject which earlier 
writers have often made to pivot too exclusively on the career of Alcuin 
and his part in promoting the Carolingian Renaissance. Dr. Levison 
shows how in some respects the tide of ecclesiastical reform, which 
had hitherto set so strongly from England to the Continent, was be- 
ginning towards the end of the eighth century to flow back from the 
Continent to England. The restoration of a common disciplined life 

? pp. 66-8. 
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among the canons of Christ Church, Canterbury, the recognition of 
tithes as a moral obligation by the Legatine Synods of 786, and the 
first appearance of an English archdeacon in 803-5 are all reflections 
of continental practice in the reformed Frankish churches of Pippin 
and Charlemagne. It is also claimed with, I think, less certainty that 
the practice of anointing English kings as part of the coronation rite 
was an imitation of Carolingian practice introduced in this period. 

The final lecture surveys the field of learning and scholarship from 
Bede to Alcuin. Here too the main story is familiar though Dr. 
Levison’s mastery of the contemporary sources enables him to use 
many little-known illustrations of his points. The part played by 
Anglo-Saxon scholars and their continental pupils in the preservation 
of ancient Latin literature both Christian and pagan is rightly empha- 
sized, and the position of England as a point of transit for manuscripts 
of Italian origin which eventually found a home in Gaul or Germany 
is interestingly illustrated. Full justice is done to the career and in- 
fluence of Alcuin. Particular interest attaches to Dr. Levison’s view 
that he took a big part in preparing Charlemagne’s mind for the 
momentous revival of the western Roman Empire in 800. He also 
shows in an appendix the use made of Alcuin’s letter to Offa of Mercia 
in the later protest of British bishops at the papal demands in connexion 
with the grant of the pallium; another appendix contains a corrected 
text of a little-known letter of Alcuin to the Spanish Bishop Beatus of 
Liébana dealing with the Adoptionist controversy. 

The most substantial of the appendices is that in which for some 
sixty pages Dr. Levison discusses the alleged charters of Ethelbert I 
of Kent to St. Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury and to Rochester 
Cathedral and related questions regarding the descent of early Anglo- 
Saxon charters. This forms an important contribution to early English 
diplomatic studies. Dr. Levison is at pains to contest Miss Deanesly’s 
recently published views on these charters' and the grounds she has 
given for believing that behind the present admittedly unauthentic 
texts lay papyrus documents in Merovingian cursive hand embodying 
the phraseology of Frankish formularies and attested by lists of 
witnesses explicable as functionaries of a court organized on seventh- 
century Merovingian lines: in other words, that elements of the original 
grants of Ethelbert were still discernible. Dr. Levison does not accept 
any of this. He is clearly right, with N. R. Ker, to reject the evidence 
for the Merovingian cursive original drawn from Thomas of Elmham’s 
facsimile which is certainly an attempt to reproduce a much later 
Anglo-Saxon minuscule hand. He makes also a very strong case for 
the documents, in their present form, being the work, about 1070, of 


' Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th series, xxiii (1941), 25-69; History xxvi (1941), 
97-104; Cambridge Hist. Journal, vii (1942), 101-14. 
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the self-confessed forger of charters per diversas ecclesias, the monk 
Guerno of St. Medard. But does this really settle the controversy ? 
Can we be certain that amongst the materials which such a forger 
used there may not have been some very early documents, or fragments 
of them, whose incorporation may explain, for example, the peculiari- 
ties in the list of witnesses pointed out by Miss Deanesly in a more 
convincing way than Dr. Levison does? And how safe is it to assume 
that in every case where these charters appear to be echoing the 
phraseology of Bede, Bede and not the charter is the original source? 
We know from Bede’s own words that his friends at Canterbury 
supplied him with written materials—monimenta litterarum—for his 
Historia Ecclesiastica. It is precisely in those parts of his work which 
deal with the establishment of the Canterbury and Rochester com- 
munities by Ethelbert that such materials would be most directly 
useful to him. Who is to say that in his account of these foundations 
Bede is not himself directly copying from Canterbury documents 
identical with those on which these alleged charters of Ethelbert’s are 
based? This possibility, which is not mentioned by Dr. Levison, 
needs to be faced before the substance of Miss Deanesly’s contention 
can be properly rejected. 

Another valuable contribution to Anglo-Saxon diplomatic is to be 
found in the appendix dealing with the early charters of Winchcombe 
Abbey which also restores an interesting fragment of Mercian history. 
Dr. Levison’s restoration‘ of the original text of the date clause in the 
privilege of Pope Paschal I to King Coenwulf from the bungled version 
of the Winchcombe copyist is a delightful example of his expertise in 
handling Dark Age texts. 

More interesting perhaps to readers of this Journal will be Dr. 
Levison’s analysis of the sources used by Lullus, Boniface’s successor 
at Mainz, in compiling the formal profession of faith required by the 
Papacy of candidates for the grant of the pallium. It is interesting to 
find that Lullus’s profession, the only example of this type of document 
which is known from the eighth century, is based not only on the 
Nicene Creed, but also on Pelagius’s Libellus fidei of 417, the Symbol 
of the Synod of Toledo of 675, and the creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
of Neo-Caesarea. 

There is an important contribution to chronology in Appendix VI 
in which Dr. Levison discusses Bede’s practice for dating the begin- 
ning of the year of the Incarnation. In opposition to the late Dr. 
R. L. Poole’s view that Bede in his Ecclesiastical History did not reckon 
years of the Incarnation from Christmas but from the previous Sep- 
tember, because he adapted the date to that of the Indiction,* a view 
which has been generally followed, Dr. Levison quotes numerous 

* p. 256. 2 Studies in Chronology and History (1934), 9. 
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passages to show that Bede must have begun his years at Christmas. 
The case so built up is a very strong one, even if it involves the un- 
fortunate conclusion that Bede mistakenly dated both the Synod of 
Hertford and that of Hatfield a year too late. 

Among the rest of these fascinating appendices, one throws fresh 
light on the origin on the Book of Cerne, and supports the conclusion 
reached independently by T. D. Kendrick on artistic grounds ;* another 
contains useful criticism of Tangl’s edition of the correspondence of 
Boniface and Lullus, with some additions to the author’s own edition 
of the Lives of Boniface which he published as long ago as 1905; a 
third gives the text of part of an unpublished sermon in barbarous 
Latin in which the goddess Venus is referred to as if she were a man; 
and there is finally a discussion of Boniface’s part in popularizing on 
the Continent various simple systems of cryptography. 

Very few minor points of criticism suggest themselves. It seems 
needlessly precise to reject the identification of Abel, first Archbishop 
of Rheims, who, according to Boniface, was an Englishman, with the 
monk of Lobbes of the same name on the ground that the latter was 
described by a late tenth-century writer as an Irishman.* There was a 
good deal of confusion, some of it deliberate, in continental minds 
between the various peoples of the British Isles in this period, a point 
well brought out in the story Dr. Levison himself mentions} of the 
offensive description of Alcuin as a Briton by his own monks of Tours 
who must have known he was an Angle. It is surprising too to find 
Dr. Levison at a loss for the common source of the similar mentions 
in one of Ethelbert’s Canterbury charters and in Alcuin’s Vita Vedasti‘* 
of the impropriety of burial within a city’s walls, for both have obvious 
reference to the prohibition of burial intra muros in Roman law. It 
may also be doubted whether the style Rex Anglorum used in charters 
of Offa arises from any conscious analogy with the Rex Francorum of 
Charlemagne*’ for this simple designation had been appropriate for 
two centuries to any king regarded rightly or wrongly as exercising 
authority over Angles; it had been used, for example, long before 
Offa’s day by Gregory the Great in addressing letters to Ethelbert of 
Kent, and by Pope Boniface in writing to Edwin of Northumbria.° 

The book is written throughout in excellent English; I have noticed 
one instance only of a word used in an unusual sense.’ 

In his preface Dr. Levison wrote (p. vi): ‘I have tried to some 
extent to connect up Continental and English research.’ For this 
attempt, so modestly expressed, so thoroughly carried out, and so re- 
markably successful, English scholars should be profoundly grateful. 


' Anglo-Saxon Art (1938), 165-7. ? p. 87, n. 4. 3 p. 169. 
4p. 182, n. 2. 5 p. 232. ® Bede, Hist. Eccles. i. 32, ii. 10. 
7 *sequence’ for ‘sequel’, p. 80, 1. 15. 
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There will be few indeed among students of the Dark Ages in this 
country who will not find in this book, and especially in its full and 
admirable documentation, abundant fresh stimulus to their thought 
and reading. J. N. L. Myres 


Le Bienheureux Richard, Abbé de Saint-Vanne de Verdun (+1046). 


By Dom Husert Daupuin. Pp. xiv+418. (Bibliothéque de la 
Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, Fasc. 24.) Louvain and Paris, 1946. 
240 Belgian fr. 


Since Sackur wrote his dissertation on Richard of St. Vanne in 1886 
there has been no full-length study of the Lorraine reformer. Dom 
Hubert Dauphin has now put students of monastic history in his debt 
by a full and careful treatment of the period as much as of the 
individual. In the last fifty years there has been copious publication 
of documents and sources relating to the early stages of the Hilde- 
brandine movement, enabling scholars to see the activity of the 
Cluniacs as but one aspect of monastic reform, and to appreciate, 
particularly in the border-lands between the Empire and the early 
Capetian kingdom, the efforts alike of the bishops and of secular 
rulers to purify and to bring back to true Benedictine standards those 
religious houses where laxity prevailed. The reforming movement in 
Lorraine was in essence an episcopal movement, supported by the 
secular power. Most of the monasteries there had as patrons the 
bishop or local ruler. With this background they were both more 
exposed to the perils of secularization, and at the same time more 
amenable to reforming influence when exercised by the local potentate, 
than were at any rate some religious houses directly subject to the 
Holy See or otherwise exempt from episcopal visitation. 

Dom Dauphin’s work is based upon a new valuation of the narrative 
sources for Richard’s life, most of all Hugh of Flavigny whom he rates 
more highly than Sackur did and very much above the author of the 
Vita Richardi, as well as upon the charters and archives of the early 
monastery, some of which Bloch published in 1898. He also prints, 
from manuscripts in the municipal library at Verdun, Richard’s address 
to his monks, Quomodo orandum est pro defunctis, his account of the 
miracles of St. Vanne, and his sermon on the saint. The miracles, 
even though some refer to cures operated in the abbot’s own lifetime, 
are rather conventional and unexciting, save perhaps where Richard 
narrates the carrying round, on one occasion, of the saint’s body to 
stop the incessant rain (p. 377). One cannot help wishing that the 
author had amplified his account of the extension, during Richard’s 
government, of the abbey’s estates, for the abbot was an able adminis- 
trator, and he cannot have been imported into so many monasteries 
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to do reforming work solely on spiritual grounds. It is natural for 
Dom Dauphin to be concerned with the religious and disciplinary 
side of reform; but his brief account of the position at St. Waast 
(pp. 189-93) shows what temporal tasks awaited the reformer and 
raises economic issues of no small interest. 

Richard was abbot of St. Vanne for forty-two years. He entered 
the abbey with his inseparable companion, Count Frederick of Verdun, 
in the summer of 1003, after a visit to Cluny and a consultation with 
the remarkable Odilo who advised them to return to the original house 
of their choosing, where one day perhaps they’ would carry out a 
reform of their own. (Dom Dauphin rejects the story that they were 
hankering after the greater distinction and more abundant facilities of 
the Burgundian convent.) True to the spirit of the Rule, Fingen, the 
Irish abbot of St. Vanne, hesitated to admit them, Frederick because 
of his high worldly status, Richard because of his clergy—he was 
archdeacon of Reims, hence St. Benedict’s non ei citius adsentiatur 
was appropriate. But Richard’s election as abbot immediately after 
Fingen’s death the following year attested the wisdom of Odilo’s 
advice and the sincerity of the new monk’s profession. Soon he was 
to make the ideal abbot, reforming his abbey not by the abrupt 
methods of an Ethelwold of Winchester but by tactful leadership and 
an almost inspired understanding of the purpose of the original Bene- 
dictine Rule. And here we encounter a difficult technical problem 
confronting the biographer. At Verdun Richard was constantly being 
consulted by rulers like Henry III or Conrad II for the Empire and 
Robert the Pious for France, to say nothing of bishops and local 
magnates, about the reform or the reconstruction of monasteries in 
their lands, and was frequently besought to go, with a ‘demonstration’ 
group of monks from his own exemplary St. Vanne, to take over and 
restore discipline in a house that needed it. At the height of his fame 
he was in charge of a number? of abbeys in the dioceses of Cambrai, 
Liége, Amiens, Reims, and Verdun, and even in the spring of 1046, 
when he was beginning to fail, he was holding no less than three 
besides his own St. Vanne. His method was to go himself for a time 
to the house in question, and thereafter to put in—and there was no 
nonsense about free election—one of his own disciples or a religious 
well acquainted with his methods and system. For a modern student 
such a procedure gives rise to grave problems of dating. It is most 
difficult to discover at any single moment in how many monasteries 
he had his deputies as priors, and even what house he was adminis- 
tering directly. Three years, as at St. Waast, seems to have been 
his longest stay (apart from his own St. Vanne), and in one instance 
his absence for a little more than a year when on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem led to the transformation of his prior into the substantive 
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abbot, much to his annoyance on his return. The monasteries and the 
bishops concerned to reform them seemed quite content with this 
itinerant tutorial care. Only at St. Waast did Richard meet with 
serious opposition at the outset, and there his would-be murderer, 
Léduin, was to become one of his most devoted followers. Dom 
Dauphin aptly comments on the general lack of opposition to Richard. 
At lay or episcopal request he went where he was as much wanted as 
needed; most congregations welcomed his coming and showed them- 
selves prepared for his régime. 

But what was that régime? This is what Dom Dauphin does not 
seem able to tell us in any detail. The problem is an archival one. 
Did Richard make use of no code, no synthesis of reforming monastic 
custom like that prepared by St. Benedict of Aniane or perhaps on 
the model of the Regularis Concordia used in England in Dunstan’s 
day? Dom Dauphin may very well be right in holding that the so- 
called St. Vanne custumal printed by Dom Albers does not relate to 
Richard’s period; but is there no liturgical use, are there no instruc- 
tions for the ruling of the choir that can be attributed to the abbot 
and his disciples? Dom Dauphin refers to the Calendar-Obituary of 
St. Laurent at Liége published by M. Coens in Analecta Bollandiana, 
t. 58, but is nothing further to be gleaned from the calendars (si quae 
supersint) of the houses affected by the reform? When Richard went 
to initiate the monastic life at St. Pierre-aux-Monts, he took from 
St. Vanne, Hugh of Flavigny says, a colony of monks with the books 
and ornaments needful to ensure a fortunate beginning. We do not imply 
that the author is not fully aware of the gap to be filled here. He 
has at least some interesting observations on the difference in out- 
look and spirit between the monastic reconstruction of St. Benedict 
of Aniane and the less regimented and more locally autonomous type 
of reform in Lorraine two centuries later. The latter, he suggests, 
may be nearer to the primitive Rule, the spirit of which pervades 
each page of his attractive and learned biography. E. F. Jacos 


Les Psautiers manuscrits latins des bibliothéques publiques de France, par 
Victor Leroguais. In-fol., 2 vol. de texte, pp. cxxxvi-293 + 519, 
et un album de 140 planches. Macon: Protat fréres, 1940-1. 

Aux imposants répertoires des manuscrits liturgiques qu’il a publiés 

antérieurement (Sacramentaires et Missels, 1924; Livres d’Heures, 

1927; Bréviaires, 1934; Pontificaux, 1937), le Chanoine Leroquais 

vient d’ajouter l’inventaire des Psautiers, publié en pleine guerre. 

Disons de suite que les qualités de ce dernier ouvrage sont celles de 

ses devanciers: exactitude fonciére des descriptions, qualité supérieure 

du papier et caractére soigné de l’impression ainsi que des reproduc- 
tions, en dépit des difficultés causées par la guerre. 
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D’aucuns se demanderont peut-étre s'il était bien nécessaire de 
consacrer tant d’efforts a faire connaitre un livre assez banal: le 
Psautier n’est-il pas l’élément le plus commun, le mieux connu des 
livres liturgiques? On sera vite détrompé en parcourant les 136 pages 
de I’Introduction. Le Psautier fut le livre de priére par excellence de 
l’antiquité et de tout le moyen Age; c’est lui quia fourni 4 la Liturgie, 
dont nous vivons toujours, la part la plus considérable de ses textes; 
c’était aussi le livre dans lequel on apprenait a lire; c’est de lui qu’est 
sorti le Livre d’Heures. . . . | 

Le premier chapitre de I’Introduction retrace Vhistoire du texte 
méme du recueil des Psaumes: son texte original ou hébreu; ses 
traductions grecques et latines. L’A. ne s’occupe que des psautiers 
latins; il écarte aussi ceux des psautiers qui font partie intégrante 
d’une Bible, ainsi que certains ouvrages curieux, tel le Psautier de la 
Vierge, etc. On lui saura gré d’avoir ensuite consacré 22 pages 4 nous 
apprendre ce que c’est qu’un Psautier: en effet, il va énumérer et 
étudier une bonne douzaine de types différents de psautiers. Nous 
n’allons pas les passer tous en revue: signalons seulement ce type 
trés intéressant, mais trés peu connu, qu’il appelle psautier-collectaire; 
ne nous imaginons pas que ce soit le livre des psaumes suivi simple- 
ment d’un collectaire ou recueil des collectes liturgiques (dans le genre 
de ceux qui sont publiés: Collectaire de Léofric, Collectaire de Saint- 
Wulfstan, etc.). Il s’agit, au contraire, d’un psautier dont chaque 
psaume est suivi aussitét d’une oraison: pratique fort ancienne, 
attestée déja par Cassien et assez répandue autrefois, mais qui n’a 
laissé aucune trace dans la liturgie romaine contemporaine, pas da- 
vantage dans la liturgie monastique telle que l’a modelée la Regula 
monasteriorum. Et en nous disant (p. xlvi) qu’il existe trois catégories 
d’oraisons accompagnant les psaumes: série gallicane ou plutét afri- 
caine, série mozarabique et série romaine, |’A. nous livre les prémices 
de la découverte récente, mais non encore publiée, de son ami Dom 
Wilmart (cf. p. xlvii, note, et cxxxvi). 

Puis viennent les chapitres intitulés: Comment identifier un psautier 
manuscrit (pp. Ixiii-Ixxi) et: Comment dater un psautier manuscrit (pp. 
Ixxi-Ixxxv). Chacun sait que le Chanoine L. s’est acquis une juste 
réputation par sa méthode rigoureuse pour | identification et la datation 
des manuscrits liturgiques. Les psautiers purs sont particuli¢rement 
réfractaires 4 toute tentative de ce genre. Fort heureusement, ils sont 
rares. La plupart des psautiers, en effet, sont accompagnés d’éléments 
secondaires (calendrier, litanies, office des morts, etc.) qui permettent 
presque toujours a 1’A. d’arracher son secret 4 un psautier manuscrit: 
une cinquantaine seulement (sur plus de 450) sont restés ‘muets a 
tout interrogatoire’. 

Enfin, le Psautier se préte assez facilement a la décoration: miniatures 
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et enluminures; d’ou la présence d’un long chapitre intitulé: La 
décoration du Psautier (pp. Ixxxvi-cxxxiv). Déja importants pour 
Vhistoire de la liturgie, les psautiers constituent une source de premiére 
valeur pour l’histoire de la miniature — ici, de la miniature frangaise 
surtout, et incidemment de la miniature anglaise. C’est pour la mieux 
faire connaitre que |’A. a voulu ajouter 4 ses deux volumes de texte 
un album de splendides reproductions; il a choisi les images les plus 
représentatives, les publiant autant que possible 4 la grandeur de 
original. Classées par ordre chronologique, depuis le viii® siécle 
jusqu’au xvi®, elles nous donnent une idée générale de l’illustration du 
psautier et de son développement au cours du moyen 4ge. C’est qu’il 
y a, en effet, cinq maniéres principales d’illustrer le psautier: décora- 
tion de chaque psaume, ou au contraire parcimonieuse illustration, 
soit du premier psaume de chaque groupe de cinquante (Ps. 1, 51, 
101), soit du premier psaume de chacun des cinq livres traditionnels 
du psautier biblique, soit du premier psaume récité 4 chaque férie 
liturgique (systéme férial), soit enfin la combinaison des deux derniers 
systemes. 

Nous venons de parler du systéme de décoration conforme 4 la 
division liturgique fériale du psautier; il y a deux maniéres de diviser 
les psaumes selon les féries: la maniére propre au rit romain, et celle 
qui est particuliére au rit monastique, radicalement différente de la 
précédente. Or, la décoration de tous les psautiers fériaux, y compris 
les nombreux psautiers d’origine monastique, parait, d’aprés les notices 
du Chan. L., toujours conforme 4a la division fériale romaine. Com- 
ment expliquer que les moines se soient obstinés 4 illustrer des psaumes 
qui ne cadraient en rien avec la maniére de pratiquer la division fériale 
de leur psautier?‘ C’est un des rares points qui aient échappé a la 
sagacité du docte Chanoine. De méme, pas plus en 1940 qu’en 1934 
(lors de la publication de ses Bréviaires), |’A. ne semble avoir soupgonné 
l’existence d’un systéme de décoration propre aux psautiers monasti- 
ques intégrés dans les bréviaires des abbayes bénédictines; de ce fait, 
une bonne part des éléments d'information est restée inapercue. 
Seule, une enquéte générale pourrait nous révéler si un théme tradi- 
tionnel de décoration a réussi 4 s’imposer dans les psautiers contenus 
dans les bréviaires monastiques et quelle est la valeur artistique de ce 
theme. 

Les notices consacrées par l’A. aux 472 manuscrits sont disposées 
selon l’ordre alphabétique des bibliothéques, mais, pour chacune de 
celles-ci, dans l’ordre numérique des cotes. Ces descriptions, modéles 


‘Il y a quelques exceptions: certains psautiers monastiques ont parfois 
adopté un systéme de décoration conforme 4 la division fériale monastique ; 
mais, pour autant qu’il est permis de faire état de quelques sondages, ces 
psautiers paraissent peu nombreux et, par surcroit, assez tardifs. 
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de clarté et d’exactitude générale, constituent |’essentiel de l’ouvrage. 
Une table tres abondante termine le second volume. 

Signalons, en terminant, que les bibliothéques de France conservent 
dix-sept psautiers d’origine anglaise, pour l’identification desquels 
1’A. a eu recours aux lumiéres de M. Francis Wormald, du Départe- 
ment des manuscrits au British Museum (p. cxxxv); plus un psautier 
irlandais double, du x® siécle. 


Supplément aux Livres d’ Heures manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Acquisitions récentes et donation Smith-Lesouéf), par Victor LERo- 
quails. In-fol., pp. xxvii + 72 et 40 planches. Macon: Protat fréres, 
1943. 

C’EsT en 1927 que M. Leroquais fit paraitre son remarquable inventaire 
Les Livres d’ Heures manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale (2 vol. in- 
fol. et un album de planches). Depuis lors, vingt-deux livres d’heures 
nouveaux ont été ajoutés au groupe des trois cent treize manuscrits 
étudiés en 1927: ... ‘leur nombre relativement important, la pro- 
venance illustre de quelques-uns, la qualité des miniatures, l’aspect 
varié et pittoresque de l’ensemble’ ont incité ]’A. a les faire connaitre 
au public. 

Les notices qui décrivent les manuscrits suivent l’ordre numérique 
de ceux-ci; mais les planches sont présentées dans l’ordre chrono- 
logique, disposition qui permet mieux de suivre le développement de 
la miniature entre le x1v® et le xvi® siécles, dates extrémes de ces 
manuscrits. 

Quant au texte de ces livres d’heures, si l’on excepte un seul 
manuscrit (n°. 22 de la donation Smith-Lesouéf) qui est un livre 
d’heures-missel, leur composition s’écarte assez peu de |’ordonnance 
habituelle des livres d’heures, bien mise en relief dans l’inventaire de 
1927. Cependant, plusieurs pieces ne se rencontrent pas ailleurs." 

Par contre, l’illustration de ces livres d’heures dénote, chez leurs 
auteurs, le souci de faire ceuvre vivante et personnelle. Elle nous 
révéle des ateliers de miniaturistes inconnus jusqu’ici. Sur les cent 
trente-huit sujets de miniatures contenus dans ces vingt-deux manu- 
scrits, il y en a vingt-huit qui sont nouveaux. Comme il avait fait 
pour les illustrations du Psautier, l’A. dresse la liste de ces miniatures 
et en donne un précieux commentaire (pp. xii-xxvi) insistant de pré- 
férence sur les éléments nouveaux. Une table générale termine le volume. 


* D’un autre cété, a propos de Ja pritre O intemerata, qui fait partie inté- 
grante de tout livre d’heures manuscrit, |’A. fait remarquer qu’elle se trouve 
partiellement dans un manuscrit de la fin du x1® siécle, provenant de l’abbaye 
de Saint-Vaast d’Arras (Dijon, Bibl. mun., ms. 30, f. 143), et que par consé- 
quent, contrairement a ce que pensait Dom Wilmart, cette priére, antérieure 
au xul® siécle, n’est pas d’origine cistercienne. 
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Le Chanoine Leroquais est décédé le 1°* mars 1946. Grace a ses 
travaux, la France est le premier pays qui posséde |’inventaire exact 
des principales richesses liturgiques contenues dans ses bibliothéques. 

Louis Brou 


Mas‘oud du Tour ‘Abdin: Un mystique syrien du XV® siécle. Etude et 
texte, par B. L. VaN HeLcmonp, O.P. Pp. xiv + 64+ 103*. (Biblio- 
théque du Muséon, vol. 14.) Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, 1942. 


THE manuscript of the work entitled The Spiritual Ship, a voluminous 
collection of treatises on mystical and monastic subjects by Mas‘oud, 
a fifteenth-century West Syrian abbot and bishop from the district of 
Tour ‘Abdin, was first described by Mgr. Addai Scher in 1906 in the 
pages of the Journal Asiatique (10° série, t. viii, p. 71). Thirty years 
later two of the treatises were edited with French translations in Le 
Muséon (t. xlix, pp. 1-30) by Pére Vosté, who gave also the text and 
a translation of a long biographical note which had been added to the 
manuscript by the scribe who was himself a pupil of Mas‘oud and 
according to this note collected the treatises in book form in 1792 of 
the Greeks (A.D. 1480-1). 

Pére Van Helmond has now published the text and given a Latin 
translation of a third treatise, a lengthy discourse on the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Divine Gifts. His book, after a preface and four 
and a half pages of bibliography, is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with the life of Mas‘oud and with his works, especially with the 
treatise now edited. There is a full discussion, based on a careful 
analysis of the treatise, of the theological position of Mas‘oud, and 
the conclusion reached is that he conformed to the traditional tenets 
of the Jacobite church, not, however, because he had made a study of 
the monophysite Fathers but because their teaching, even if in a less 
vigorous form, had become part of the Syriac mysticism of his age. 
The Spiritual Ship is of interest, therefore, less to the theologian than 
to the historian of the Syriac literature and religious beliefs of monastic 
circles-in the east in the fifteenth century. 

The second part of the book consists of the Syriac text of the 
treatise, followed by a translation into Latin. The original manuscript 
is preserved in the Convent of Notre-Dame des Semences, but there 
is a modern copy, not noticed by Pére Van Helmond, in the Mingana 
Collection at Selly Oak, Birmingham. It bears the shelf-mark ‘ Syriac 
MS. gt’ and the date a.p. 1903. Cursory tests indicate that the text 
as here printed is supported by the manuscript copy. The minor 
differences, often alternative spellings, must have been introduced by 
the modern scribe. It may be noted that both have kasag in the title, 
and not the laasa® printed by Mingana (Catalogue, i. 228). 
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In an Appendix there is reprinted (with Latin translation) the bio- 
graphical note which Vosté had published in 1936. Several errors, 
mainly slips and misprints, in the earlier work are here corrected, 
Two more significant alterations are that Vosté’s meaningless ios1¢0 
becomes Logie (p. 74*, |. 23), which is read also by M(ingana) g1, 
and his L, which is not a misprint because he renders it ‘onze’, be- 
comes & (p. 77*, 1. 21) with M. 91. Agreement of this corrected text 
with M. g1 may be taken as representing the original, but where it is 
Vosté’s text which is supported by M. g1 we cannot always draw the 
conclusion that Vosté is then the more accurate. Pére Van Helmond 
has pointed (pp. 25 ff.) to certain orthographic peculiarities of the 
original, and we find that several of these have been eliminated both 
in Vosté’s text and in M. 91; e.g. JLsolh (p. 79*, 1. 24) becomes Lsolh 
in both Vosté and M. 91. They both tend to correct tacitly where 
the later editor relegates the correction to a footnote; e.g. both have 
|issa\. where the manuscript seems to have had the erroneous Jussas 
(p. 78*, l. 10 and footnote), and for Lhso,0 (p. 76*, |. 27) Vosté prints 
Ku hse while M. 91 reads Kusoyo. It seems probable, therefore, to 
take one example, that the original had Jlsaso (p. 73*, |. 20 et pass.), 
although Vosté’s text and that in M. gt agree in reading JNXsas0. On 
the other hand, the agreement of Vosté with M. g1 in reading JKusas> 
for |Nassas (p. 76*, 1. 22) is strange if they do not preserve the 
original text, and their ‘@ for eg (p. 77*, l. 120) certainly is a more 
normal numeral. At p. 76*, |. 8 for esas. read wxsa.. It may be 
added that M. g1, in agreement with Vosté’s text and the present 
edition (p. 78*, 1. 3), gives the age at which Mas‘oud was consecrated 
bishop as fifty, and not fifty-five as Mingana states (Catalogue, i. 226). 

A valuable feature of the book is the full discussion, on the basis 
of the biographical note, of the life of Mas‘oud. If he was fifty when 
he received the episcopal consecration in A.Gr. 1792 (A.D. 1480-1), 
the date of his birth must be about A.D. 1430-1. At the age of 
twenty-two he became a monk and he soon attracted the attention of 
Mar Dionysius who is throughout referred to as his spiritual father 
and made the first collection of the treatises or epistles as they are 
often termed. Mas‘oud succeeded Mar Dionysius in the rule of the 
monastery, and during this period he was active in building or re- 
storing a great number of monasteries and churches. Raised to the 
episcopate under the name of Basil, he renovated and took up his 
residence in the Monastery of Mar Cyriacus. At this point the note 
ends. It is possible to check and even to supplement it from historical 
notices in other manuscripts. For the present purpose the most im- 
portant which I have found is a colophon preserved in the Mingana 
Syriac MS. 159. This colophon has been copied from a manuscript 
written in the Monastery of Mar Cyriacus in A.Gr. 1794 by a monk 
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for his spiritual father. This spiritual father is Basil Mas‘oud. It is, 
therefore, a prime witness for the period and persons discussed in this 
book, and it ought to be given a careful examination. We may confine 
ourselves here to one point. Pére Van Helmond has conjectured that, 
at a date later than the period covered by the note, Mas‘oud may have 
become a patriarch and that he may be identified with the patriarch 
Mas‘oud mentioned in the continuation of the Chronicon Ecclesiasticum 
of Bar Hebraeus. This Mas‘oud the Chronicon describes as from the 
village of Zaz, but the birthplace of the author of The Spiritual Ship 
is not mentioned in the biographical note and is unknown to Pére Van 
Helmond. But in the colophon to Mingana 159 (f. 103b, third line 
from end) it is stated that Basil Mas‘oud belonged to Zaz. ‘This makes 
very probable, if it does not prove, the identification of Mas‘oud, our 
author, with the Mas‘oud who was elevated to the patriarchate in 
A.D. 1493. 

We are grateful to the editor of this book for a careful and scholarly 
study, and he is to be congratulated on having produced a work well 
worthy of the notable series in which it appears. 

WiLiiaM Durr McHarpy 


Melanchthon: Alien or Ally? by FRANZ HILDEBRANDT. Pp. xxvii+98. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1946. 8s. 6d. 


MELANCHTHON the Humanist was the first systematic theologian of 
Lutheranism. That is the paradox with which this important essay is 
concerned. From Melanchthon’s Loci his scholastic successors worked 
out the dogmatic system of Lutheran orthodoxy. How is his work to 
be estimated? Did he betray the sola fide principle by his alleged 
concessions to tradition, to reason, and to law? And, if so, how is 
Luther’s constant admiration for and trust in him to be explained? 

In this learned study—tightly packed with citations from the sources, 
yet clearly constructed and lucidly written—Dr. Hildebrandt answers 
these questions, which have always been of crucial importance for 
Lutheranism, and to which the tensions within modern theology give 
a vital contemporary interest. Like its author’s valuable EST: das 
Lutherische Prinzip (Géttingen, 1931), it contains too many technical 
allusions; yet it is no mere museum piece for specialists, but a dis- 
cussion of Reformation theology in English which is as thorough and 
informing as it is rare. The main issues are five in number. 

First: how is ‘justification by faith alone’ to be reconciled with 
tradition—the philosophia perennis of Greece and Roman ecclesiastic- 
ism? Melanchthon’s affinities with British theology lie in his recognition 
that while it is fatal to confound Christianity with philosophy (Col. ii. 8), 
to reject philosophy outright would be a sign of illiteracy. Biblical 
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theology need not exclude the ancillary work of Plato and Aristotle. 
As for Luther’s excessive polemic ‘wider das Papsttum zu Rom, vom - 
Teufel gestiftet’, Melanchthon is always more eirenic; but he appeals 
to tradition against the papacy by distinguishing between veteres and 
recentiores, and he refuses the Tridentine claim that tradition may ever 
become an autonomous voice of equal authority with the word of God. 
Like Luther, Melanchthon claims to be the true traditionalist, and his 
gravest charge against Romans and Anabaptists alike is their amor 
novitatis. 

Second: how is Luther’s notorious suspicion of reason, ‘the Devil’s 
Bride’, to be reconciled with the legitimate claims of natural theology ? 
Melanchthon comes very close to the Thomist analogia entis in 
recognizing, as does Calvin, that however deeply the human will has 
been corrupted through the fall of Adam, the faculty of the mind has 
not been destroyed; reason retains its integrity at least in the process, 
though not in the aims, of thinking. Dr. Hildebrandt adds that the 
inevitable outcome of Luther’s lifelong struggle against the ‘harlot 
reason’ seems to be a final dualism in the concept of truth. 

Third: how is the sola gratia principle related to law? Melanchthon, 
like Luther, was well aware of the danger of antinomianism, and the 
same polarity occurs in the preaching of the Wesleys. ‘The charge 
which from the days of Wesley down to Harnack has been brought 
against Luther and which it is customary to repeat in almost every 
English handbook on the subject, namely that he neglected the com- 
mand “be ye holy, for I am holy ”, is, so far from affecting the Reformer, 
found to be his own old complaint against the Antinomians: “ thus do 
my Antinomians, they preach . . . with great earnestness about the grace 
of Christ, forgiveness of sins and other articles of redemption. But 
the consequence they flee like the Devil: to tell people of the third 
article, that is, of the new life in Christ”’ (p. 37). ‘Perfectio christiana 
est opus a Deo praeceptum.’ We are free from the curse, not from 
the rule, of the law. It is Melanchthon’s special claim to have made 
room for the law in the Church of the Gospel (p. 40). 

Fourth: how, ‘en, is the libertas christiana to be related to the 
State, its interests and its power? The Anabaptists were in constant 
danger either of quietist retreat from the secular order or of theocratic 
invasion of it (p. 56). Melanchthon dreads nothing so much as the 
charge of sedition, but his obvious tendency towards ‘retinendam 
tranquillitatem et augendam reverentiam erga magistratum’ suggests 
that ‘such words are apt to represent the desire of the old Adam as 
much as the demand of the Christian conscience. The Church must 
have nothing to do with politics—except conservative politics’ (p. 57). 
Like Luther, Melanchthon pronounces in favour of the status quo; 
both anarchists and hierarchists violate the divine right of the State 
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order. The way is thus prepared for the ominous /andesherrliche 
Kirchenregiment. ‘The history of the Lutheran Church in the next 
four hundred years in Germany is to a very large extent the history of 
Caesar’s exploitation of what the Christian citizens were willing to 
render unto him. . . . Freed from the “‘captivitas Babylonica” under 
the Papacy, the Lutheran Church in Germany woke up only to dis- 
cover that it had exchanged one yoke for another, the clerical for the 
secular tyranny’ (p. 62). The magistrate is executor Ecclesiae. 

Further, Melanchthon’s concessions to power explain his tortuous 
ecclesiastical diplomacy and his curious zigzag moves. ‘That he was 
capable of secretly soothing Campeggio and publicly offending Eck; 
of befriending Oecolampadius and ignoring Zwingli; of producing the 
Augsburg Confession and defending the Interim; of accepting Bucer’s 
tactics and refusing to go to Trent; of sacrificing everything “‘ propter 
publicam Ecclesiae tranquillitatem et concordiam” and yet “for no 
cause, peace, war or reformation to abandon the true doctrine’’’ 
(p. 68)—all illustrate his temperamental inclination towards conference 
and negotiation rather than towards resistance and martyrdom. He 
was ‘a mediator by nature’. 

Fifth: what is the right relation of Adiaphora to Diaphora, and what 
is the limit of concessions to opposition which a Confessional Church 
may make in the interests of reunion? Melanchthon’s error lay in his 
tendency to extend the radius of the Adiaphora or, rather, to under- 
rate their dynamic character. 

Indeed, ‘the riddle of Melanchthon lies in the disharmony between 
the concessions and the confessions; and is that not precisely the fate 
of all of us who, through no choice of their own, are children both of 
Reformation and Humanism ?’ (p. 98.) Not the least important aspect 
of this masterly survey is its contribution to issues which have not 
passed into ecclesiastical history, since they have not yet passed out 
of ecclesiastical politics. J. S. WHALE 


Martin Bucer and the English Reformation, by CoNsTANTIN Hopr. 
Pp. xiii+ 290. Oxford: Blackwell, 1946. 30s. 


Mopern research has opened the way to a juster appreciation of 
Martin Bucer and the part he played in shaping the Reformation. 
There are sound reasons why, in the judgement of history, he must 
rank below Luther, Zwingli, or Calvin. But if he attained not unto 
the first three, he remains the outstanding figure of a not inconsider- 
able second rank. In years, born between the generations (Luther 
b. 1483, Zwingli b. 1484, Calvin b. 1509, Bucer b. 1491), for a fate- 
ful period established at Strassburg (geographically and theologically 
intermediate between the Swiss and Germans), he was by temperament 
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and vocation fitted for the role of mediator, never happier than when 
immersed in all the fuss of arranging or attending conferences: the 
very model of a modern ‘oecumenical’. He was the first leading 
Reformer to conceive practically how ‘the discipline of Christ’ must 
supplement the institutions of Word and Sacrament, and it has become 
clear that he prepared the way for reforms later canalized by Calvin. 
When he came to England in 1549 neither his labours nor his influence 
were at an end, and if in the last century some historians minimized 
every ‘continental influence’, certain facts have stubbornly emerged, 
not to be exaggerated, but not to be explained away. 

Despite the work of Anrich, Lang, Klingenburg, and others on the 
Continent, and Pauck and Eells in America, a full biography and a 
coherent interpretation of Bucer’s theology has not appeared. Dr. 
Constantin Hopf’s Martin Bucer and the English Reformation, be it 
said at once, does not attempt to fill the gap. ‘A monograph or a 
discussion of the Reformer’s doctrine lies outside the scope of the 
present book’ (p. x). What he has in fact provided is more difficult 
to describe and it will be fairest to begin with the book’s obvious, 
perhaps too glaring, deficiency. 

That a German scholar in exile should write in English is to be 
accounted to Dr. Hopf for valour, and those who would shrink from 
such an adventure into a foreign tongue such as ours must seem will 
tread softly and wish to speak kindly. But it must be admitted that 
if ‘historian’s English’ be an industrial disease, then ‘ refugee scholar’s 
English’ is a yet more noisome distemper. Here Teutonisms abound 
(‘The White-Horse-Theologians’ p. 4, ‘Supper-Strife’ p. 43), the 
persistent use of ‘still’ for ‘after’; here and there words are oddly 
left untranslated (‘ declaration of predicants’ p. 38), or an English word 
is misjudged (‘ boredom’ p. 21, ‘splendid’ p. 53). There are scores 
of uncouth or ungrammatical expressions (‘included to’ p. go, ‘ already 
to Bucer’s lifetime’ p. 30, ‘laying before him’ p. 89). He is obscure 
when he most needs clarity, as when telling us what Canon Smyth 
really means to say (!) ‘to express . . . the fact that Bucer and his 
teaching deserve a special rank among those towns of the Protestant 
Reformation which moulded independently from each other Protestant 
conceptions even in England’ (p. 40). Sometimes the argument is 
belaboured, and again and again he is unable to drive home his points. 
In short, those who like their academic reading to have style and form 
should know that they cannot expect a pleasant amble through these 
pages. Here is stiff mountaineering, and the road winds uphill all the 
way, even to the last untranslated Latin appendix. 

It would be a great pity if all this distracted from appreciation of 
the genuine merits of this work, its real scholarship, its solid contri- 
bution to the history of the Reformation, and not least the many new 
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documents cited and made available to a wider public. If the book 
is regarded as a collection of learned and detached notes, many of 
them are of considerable value. Dr. Hopf is erudite, painstaking, and 
accurate, and knows how to handle his primary and secondary 
authorities. In proportion to the length and number of footnotes the 
slips in proofing are few. 

The book begins with a sketch of Bucer’s relations with England, 
and initially with contacts between Bucer and Englishmen before, in 
response to Cranmer’s warm invitation, he came to England in 1549. 
Dr. Hopf might well have quoted Bucer’s fine letter (16 Sept. 1539) 
in which he reproached the Wittenberg theologians for not being more 
persistent and eager in courting the English: ‘Our Lord Jesus .. . 
said ‘‘ Go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature”. 
Yet we think that when somebody comes to us, that we have done and 
suffered everything for them that is needful. But that in some way 
we might win some for our Lord, that we do not understand.’ The 
Wittenberg repartee was sound enough: ‘ We do that with our writings, 
and to leave our present calling is not bidden us’; but it does help 
to explain how Melanchthon did not become a Regius Professor in Eng- 
land, and why Martin Bucer did. Dr. Hopf wisely quotes the lively 
description of Bucer’s journey, written by the Reformer’s young 
companion Negelinus, though we wish he had included the latter’s 
unforgettable expression of the perennial philosophy of all Channel 
crossings : 


‘Nam quam primam conscendissem navim, vertigine capitis labo- 
rare coepi: inde nausea excitata fuit, ut mox paulo stomachus suum 
officium amplius facere non posset. . . . Nostri tamen tunc temporis 
hanc marinam nauseam non sunt experti: quod admodum mirum 
esse, omnes testantur.’ 


Bucer’s most active years lay behind him and there was more truth 
than his polite Cambridge audience admitted in his rueful jest that 
he came there ‘senem, morbidum, inutilem, peregrinum’. As Regius 
Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, and as friend and consultant of 
Cranmer and Sir John Cheke, his words and his advice were heeded 
in the critical interval between the Prayer Books of Edward VI. The 
remaining chapters of Dr. Hopf’s book are sidelights on this period. 

In a ‘ Discourse on “‘ Suvermerianism’”’’ (pp. 35-40) Dr. Hopf makes 
rather heavy weather over Canon Smyth’s inaccurate use of the word 
‘Suvermerian’ to denote Bucer’s eucharistic doctrine. The mistake 
was pointed out long ago, in this JouRNAL (7.7.S. Jan. 1927). The 
word is a Latinization of the German Schwdrmer, a word which was 
used by Lutherans and Catholics in similar vein to the eighteenth- 
century use of ‘Enthusiasts’, but given a specific reference to extreme 
Sacramentarian opinion. The dividing line between swear-words and 
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definitions in the sixteenth century is obtuse enough to make the fault 
venial, and Dr. Hopf rightly admits that Canon Smyth drew atten- 
tion to the peculiar importance of Bucer’s doctrine, even adding that | 
‘Bucer’s teaching on the Eucharist has been so ably described by Mr 
Smyth ... that it can hardly be the task of . . . our investigation to 
enlarge further on Bucer’s eucharistic doctrine’ (p. 42). His own 
further comments on the subject (p. 44f.) are not beyond dispute, and 
might mislead some English readers who will need to be reminded 
that Luther never forgot to emphasize the necessity of faith, or to stress 
that the Presence is in usu sacramenti. We would have welcomed some 
direct comment on Bucer’s characteristic phrases (e.g. exhibetur). 

There follow notes (pp. 51-5) on ‘ Bucer and Colet’ and ‘ Bucer’s 
Reply to the Antididagma’ which have less importance. With Chapter 
2, ‘Martin Bucer and the Book of Common Prayer’, we reach an 
important theme. It is devoutly to be wished that Dr. Hopf and all 
other historians would cease from reference to Hermann von Wied’s 
liturgy as the ‘ Pia Consultatio’. Let us have ‘ Pia Deliberatio’ (Latin) 
or ‘ Pious Consultation’ (English), but let ‘Pia Consultatio’ go to the 
limbo of Senlac Hill and other misnomers! The account of Bucer’s 
‘Censura’ (his comments on the first Prayer Book) is straightforward, 
though it adds little to previous discussions. 

The Latin version,of the Prayer Book by Alesius (Leipzig, 1551) 
was presumably included in Bucer’s Scripta Anglicana (1577) to 
make the ‘ Censura’ intelligible to continental readers, and Dr. Hopf 
is content to follow all modern historians and refer to Alesius’s 
‘ deliberate inaccuracies’. It is time this was reconsidered, for though 
Alesius was a very monument of indiscretion, would even he have gone 
as far as he appears to do? That in his preface he should stress the 
honesty of his translation, bona fide versata, accurate et fideliter, and 
then go on to manifold mutilations, additions, and omissions (including 
all reference to the chrisom in Baptism, rubrics and collects for 
anointing in Unction !) is ingeniously explained by Dixon as an attempt 
on Alesius’s part to make the Anglicans appear all things to all men, 
to Imperialists, Lutherans, and Zwinglians. But would any man 
translating a Prayer Book add sentences to the collect for the Puri- 
fication, and compose an entirely new collect for St. Luke’s Day? 
Would he (in a document which Dr. Hopf prints for the first time) 
send a copy of all this to Edward VI asking him to read and approve 
the translation? Is it not likely that Alesius had got hold of an earlier 
(or later?) draft of the Prayer Book (there are difficulties in the 
attractive suggestion that his was the admittedly defective ‘versio D. 
Cheekii’ which Peter Martyr borrowed from Sir John Cheke)? 

Dr. Hopf effectively disposes of the arguments of Laurence’s 
Bampton Lectures (1804) which minimized the influence of the 
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foreign scholars. He is also probably right in affirming (against Dr. 
Firminger) that Bucer’s De Ordinatione Legitima was written in 1549, 
though he does not claim too much and admits that in the end the 
Anglican church made up its own mind. Of the influence of con- 
tinental Reformers on the English liturgy the wisest words are probably 
those quoted by Dr. Hopf from Nicholas Wotton: ‘Neither they, nor 
a hundred such could have caused England to alter anything in those 
matters, unless the truth had very plainly appeared to them’ (p. 13). 

The third chapter discusses Bucer’s noble De Regno Christi with 
special references to the themes of marriage, usury, and poor relief. 
Chapter 4 treats that Vestment controversy of which the intransigeance 
of Hooper was the ominous focus; here Dr. Hopf offers little com- 
ment but prints some twenty-two pages of letters (the Latin un- 
translated) which to a cursory reading do not merit Dr. Hopf’s 
assessment as ‘astonishing’. Chapter 5 on Stephen Gardiner betrays 
some unfamiliarity with the English background, just as elsewhere 
Dr. Hopf does not perhaps give sufficient weight to the presence of 
indigenous Sacramentarian opinion in England (very much more than 
the ‘Swiss’ party was involved). But Chapter 6 on ‘ Bucer’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, and the English Psalter’ is the most successful 
chapter in the book, and Dr. Hopf provides impressive evidence 
of the influence of Bucer, through George Joye’s translation of his 
‘Psalms’, upon the English Bible. 

His suggestion (pp. 219 and 224), based on the presence in Marshall’s 
Primer of some of Joye’s psalms, that George Joye was the author of 
Marshall’s Primer is far less happy. The only positive evidence is a 
guess of Sir Thomas More (whose guesses are often right, but some- 
times wrong) that Joye wrote a Primer, but this need not be more than 
a reference to the inclusion of some of Joye’s psalms in a composite 
work. The reference in the revised edition of Marshall’s Primer (1535) 
to the author’s critics is more likely to be a retort to the Convoca- 
tion debate (Wilkins, Concilia, 3. 733) than, as Hopf suggests, to Sir 
Thomas More. We have corroboration, in other letters and prefaces, 
of William Marshall’s own pungent style and can find its kin in the 
intruded prefaces of the Primer. While William Marshall was editing 
and printing in this country between 1530 and 1535, Joye was still in 
exile. Moreover, Marshall’s Primer is a very unwieldy omnibus volume, 
compiled from many sources (e.g. the translations of the Magnificat 
in the Matins and in the Dirige are quite different). The book 
includes far more than the Psalms which might derive from Joye and 
Bucer. There is the ‘Admonition’ from Luther’s Betbuchlein, the 
long meditation by Savonarola on the 51st Psalm (also published by 
Luther), while the expositions of the Commandments and the long 
prayers on the ‘Lord’s Prayer’ all are from Luther. There is not a 
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scrap of evidence to connect Joye with all this and it may even be 
doubted whether all the Psalms in Marshall’s Primer are from Joye (the 
summary at the head of Ps. 119 (Hopf 225, n. 2) is totally different 
from what Hopf recognizes as ‘ definitely Bucer’s’). We are grateful 
to Dr. Hopf, however, for including some of Joye’s Psalms in his book, 
for they are all interesting and occasionally beautiful. It remains to 
be said that the work is embellished with a large number of admirable 
photographs of Bucer, of pamphlets, and an example of Bucer’s 
illegible handwriting (which Grindal declared would need a conjurer 
to decipher)—we could wish it had been accompanied by a sample of 
the beautiful writing of Cheke. 

Bucer was a ‘character’. It was unlucky that the only continental 
Reformer with an ‘and... and’ type of mind should coincide with 
the only period when Anglicans were of the ‘either . . . or’ temper, 
and he was harassed between the contradiction of saints and the con- 
tradiction of sinners. He was one of those men who never use one 
word when three will do, and it was not for nothing that Luther called 
him Klappermaul, while Dr. Hopf gives us an almost comic plea by 
Cranmer: ‘Nunc oro ut sententiam tuam quanta poteris verborum 
brevitate constrictam ad me mittas . . . si brevissime respondeas . . . 
gratissimum mihi facturus es’ (p. 170). Racked by illness, worried 
about money, he did not ‘rust out’ but laboured till the last. Dr. Hopf 
properly includes the death-bed incident when Bucer rebuked the fussy 
astrological forebodings of his friends with the piercing cry, ‘It is He, 
it is He who ruleth and ordereth all things.’ He came to lay his bones 
among us, but they did not rest in peace. He was solemnly buried in 
Great St. Mary’s, as solemnly exhumed, tried, and burned in the 
reign of Mary, while after formal rehabilitation in the reign of 
Elizabeth some very dry bones were reinterred. The English made 
more seemly and grateful penitence in those solemn phrases penned 
by Martin Bucer which in Liturgy and Ordinal have for centuries 
quickened minds and dedicated spirits. Gorpon Rupp 


The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience, by GEOFFREY F. 
Nutta, D.D. Pp. xii+ 192. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1946. 15s. 


Few tasks are more difficult than the presentation within reasonable 
compass of the underlying conceptions discernible in a corpus of 
literature so vast, so unwieldy, and so heterogeneous as that to which 
the label ‘ Puritan’ is commonly applied. Dr. Nuttall has wisely con- 
fined himself to one particular aspect—the treatment of the Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit—and to a particular period which includes the 
greater part of the seventeenth century. Incidentally, the choice 
enables him to illustrate with some fullness the attitude of such men 
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as George Fox, John Owen, Richard Sibbes, Richard Baxter, William 
Erbury, Morgan Llwyd, Vavasor Powell, Richard Hollinworth, and 
Samuel Petto as well as of such intractable figures as Lodowick 
Muggleton and James Nayler, and to set in a new light the early 
development of Quakerism. His book is the result of wide reading 
not only in the tomes and tractates which (like those of Dr. Pusey 
later) had a way of becoming tomes, of which his age was so prolific, 
but also in modern studies, as the succinct and careful footnotes and 
a large number of well-chosen extracts testify. A special tribute is 
paid to the Werdende Quakertum of Dr. Theodor Sippell of Marburg 
and to the invaluable services in the Dictionary of National Biography 
and elsewhere rendered by the late Alexander Gordon, who placed all 
later workers under a debt of obligation far greater than is always 
remembered. Mention should also be made of two of the appendices 
on ‘The Muggletonian Movement’ and ‘ Messianic Language in Early 
Quakerism’. The reader’s appreciation of the survey is greatly assisted 
by the synopses prefixed to the several chapters of which the divisions, 
if at times a little arbitrary, are so arranged as to tell a story in which 
comparatively little repetition is entailed. These advantages mitigate, 
if they do not wholly overcome, the difficulty that a doctoral thesis 
of a high degree of merit on an intricate subject does not in printed 
form necessarily make a book with which the student, and still less 
the general reader, will find it easy to grapple. The ‘general reader’, 
especially of a book on a subject of this kind, is a less ‘mythical’ 
figure than he is sometimes supposed to be, and the writer’s opinion 
that it is ‘desirable that passages written in languages other than 
English should usually be quoted as they stand’ results, for example, 
in the statement as to John Tombes and Thomas Collier without 
further elucidation that ‘ Actually, they illustrate the result of the two 
parallel movements in Puritanism, Die Ueberspitzung des kirchlichen 
Legitimitdtprinzips and die Erschiitterung der Heilsgewissheit, which 
have been traced in illuminating detail by Dr. Sippell’—for whose 
writings references are given quite impossible of verification as a rule 
except in a very few libraries. And even the professional student will 
find his task complicated by the practice of referring for numerous 
passages of St. Augustine only to volumes and columns of Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina without indication of the treatise which is being 
cited and often without quotation. Only in the case of Welsh is an 
exception made by giving the English in the text and collecting the 
passages in the original language in Appendix III. 

Dr. Nuttall quotes, apparently with approval, a modern description 
of George Fox as ‘a thoroughgoing radical of a conservative type’, 
and himself speaks of ‘the radical Puritans’ with their reaction against 
dead ‘notions’ and ‘an overstrict morality’; and in regard to prayers 
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distinguishes between radical puritans who disliked read prayers as 
‘stinted’ and conservative puritans who preferred them. In this and 
in drawing a distinction between the name ‘puritan’ and the name 
‘separatist’ he is adopting a treatment which is facile but may easily 
prove misleading even with the qualification introduced in his historical 
introduction. In quoting by the way the opinions of Mr. Gordon and 
Dr. F. J. Powicke as to the ecclesiastical status of Richard Baxter with- 
out discussion, he adopts the highly disputable assertion of the latter 
(Times Literary Supplement 22 Jan. 1925, p. 56) that ‘the known facts 
preclude the possibility of his having proceeded to the priesthood’. 
But it is on his own authority that, equally without discussion, he 
states that ‘so long as Christians held their own version of the pagan 
belief in an original golden age, the present state of man could be 
explained only by a theory of degeneration. The doctrine of original 
sin through Adam’s disobedience to God’s Spirit was an explanation 
of that degeneration. To-day we find no evidence for pristine human 
innocence and believe rather in the evolution of man from animal . 
stock. There is consequently no need for any theory of degeneration 
or any doctrine of original sin.’ If the theme of the last sentence is 
to be treated at all in the book its importance demands fuller con- 
sideration and, like the dictum of Dr. F. R. Tennant, ‘ what is original 
cannot be sin, and sin cannot be original’, such examination as led 
him to say of his own resultant conclusion : ‘Thus may be reconstructed 
the doctrine of original sin, its errors being discarded, and the vital 
truth which it sought to express being retained.’ 

It is inevitable that a book of this kind should raise more problems 
than it answers, especially with regard to Quakerism; but in sum its 
192 pages make a notable contribution to seventeenth-century studies. 

CLAUDE JENKINS 


The Church of England in the Twentieth Century. Vol. 1, by RoGER 
Lioyp (Canon of Winchester). Pp. xi+260. London: Longmans 
Green & Co., 1946. 155. 


‘THERE are several reasons which make this a difficult book to review. 
Canon Lloyd tells us that ‘it is not a history, as historians understand 
the word’; he prefers to call it a ‘Meditation upon an Historical 
Theme’, and thereby justifies the ‘arbitrariness’ of his inclusions and 
exclusions. There is, moreover, another volume to come, dealing with 
the years. since 1919, and ‘some themes, obviously significant’ are 
reserved for treatment there. But it is also in some respects an ex- 
tremely inconsequent book, lapsing too often into inconsistencies and 
extravagances which do not inspire trust in the author’s judgement. 
His subject is of such importance and interest and his version of it so 
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likely to be widely read that some criticism of it is desirable. It is of 
course necessary to remember the book’s character and purpose, as its 
author describes them, and the critic will properly concern himself 
with the contents of the book as they are and not with what he or 
anyone else may think unreasonably omitted, unless it seems plainly 
necessary to a rational narrative. 

Let it be said at once that there is useful material, competently 
collected and arranged, in several sections of the volume. The work 
is best where it is most ‘historical’ and least ‘ meditative’. In passages, 
for example, on the working of the town parish, on the Student 
Christian Movement, on Missionary work, on the Church in the first 
World War, the author writes with directness and force; his facts and 
opinions are interesting to the contemporary reader and will be useful 
to the synoptic historian of the future. Throughout he has wisely 
laid special stress on the work of the parish priest and on the effect 
upon that work of the various movements and influences which he 
describes. This gives some degree of unity to a complicated story 
and directs attention to the most essential element in it. Histories of 
the Church of England have too commonly failed to let us see the 
continuity of its life through the welter of party controversy and 
periodical crises, and a corrective is both welcome and salutary. But 
the effect of it is weakened by a curiously haphazard selection of 
material. Canon Lloyd is naturally concerned to provide a background 
for his subject, and his second chapter is entitled ‘The Victorian 
Legacy’. The longest of the sections into which it is divided contains 
accounts of ‘Four Average Parishes’. We might reasonably expect 
that these accounts would deal with parish life towards the end of the 
Victorian age or would at least be chosen roughly to cover it. In fact, 
they are concerned with Haworth in Mr. Bronté’s time and with three 
other parishes in the early part of the century. No attempt is made 
to fill the yawning gap between these narratives and the main subject 
of the book. The author seems to have used materials which he found 
readily available without much regard to the coherence of his structure. 
There is another more serious and more pervasive defect. Though he 
writes, as a rule, with generosity and good temper, he shows little 
understanding of any but one of the strands in the tangled skein of 
Anglicanism. We can give full weight to the energy and devotion of 
Anglo-Catholicism and yet fairly quarrel with such a statement as we 
find on p. 131 that ‘ nothing else has quite the virtue which can make 
deserts blossom’; or (p. 136) ‘in the vigour of his industry and in his 
life of constant sacrifice, no Protestant or Broad-Churchman could 
compare with’ (the Anglo-Catholic priest). Assertions like these are 
contradicted by plain experience. And, throughout, Canon Lloyd’s 
account of Anglo-Catholicism is unsatisfying. He is sometimes lyrical, 
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almost ecstatic, in its praise, and unmeasured in condemnation of its 
critics from Queen Victoria downwards. There are other passages 
which do credit to his wish to be fair. But there is no really con- 
sidered judgement. The Anglo-Catholics, we are told (p. 127), ‘could, 
and rather too incessantly they did say that they had saved the Church, 
a claim which, if they had included a few other movements in it, was 
obviously justified’. This kind of treatment is unworthy of a serious 
book. There is another example of the same easy superficiality in the 
discussion of the ‘Edwardian Social Structure’. Canon Lloyd had 
earlier written and quoted passages (p. 14) on another subject which 
might have reminded him of the danger of wholesale condemnation 
of a class or period. We are, however, then given a lurid description 
of the Edwardians in apparent oblivion of his previous and wiser re- 
flections on contemporary reformers who ‘tend to see the evils they 
are looking for’. Or again, if, as he rightly urges at some length, there 
were good parsons before the mid-nineteenth century, is the Episcopate 
then fairly treated when dismissed as ‘a bench of desperately worldly 
and socially blinded bishops’? 

A large section of the book surveys the history of Anglican 
‘Modernism’. It contains some remarkable statements. Several of 
them relate to Dr. Hastings Rashdall. We are told that he lacked 
‘any sense of humour’; that he ‘shared to the full the liberal delusions 
about progress, and he was as hostile to traditionalism as any empty 
sceptic’; that his ‘whole position’ was blown ‘to smithereens’ by 
G. K. Chesterton; that ‘eventually he even had to become a dean’. 
Remarks of this sort are intermingled with generous recognition of 
Rashdall’s devotion and high purpose and with some shrewd comment. 
A more fundamental criticism of this section’s contribution to the 
book as a whole would point to the fact that, however justifiable some 
of Canon Lloyd’s strictures on the conception of the ‘modern culti- 
vated man’ and on the nature of the Modernist effort to remove his 
difficulties, the divorce between the Church and a great mass of edu- 
cated opinion has to be recognized and has not been removed. Near 
the end of the volume it is said that the ‘indispensable restatement 
of the Christian message’ has eventually turned out to be quite other 
than ‘that desiderated by Dr. Henson’, whom he quotes at this point. 
But we are given no clear indication of the nature of this ‘ quite other’ 
restatement. We can hardly find it in the recognition of the place of 
mysticism or of the importance of asserting God’s transcendence. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is in the author’s ‘ meditation’ that we find less 
light than in his straightforward record of events and movements. 

The book invites a great deal more comment. But, because there 
is to be a second volume and may be other impressions or editions of 
the first, it may be of most service to urge that the author should 
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engage in some textual revision of his composition and his index. Can 
the statement (p. 5) be justified that ‘at the time when Jesus was born 
all the world’s institutions lay like a dead weight upon the human 
spirit: its life was wan and moping: its future the despair of all 
thoughtful men’? On p. 68 we are told that Gore in his controversies 
never lost a friend; on p. 82 that a ‘curious contradiction’ cost 
Rashdall Gore’s friendship. On p. 111 a footnote gives a reference to 
vol. xi of J. R. Illingworth’s ‘ Life’ (a single-volume work), and the 
quotation to which it refers is inaccurately given. On p. 239 we are 
told that Hereford and Durham ‘suffered’ great blessings from the 
episcopate of Dr. Henson. On p. 244 we find the obscure statement 
that it is ‘a characteristic Anglican weakness that our view of difficulties 
is clearer by far than omission of opportunities’. At the foot of p. 195 
‘ascribed to’ should presumably be ‘subscribed to’. 

In the Index, for Benson, R. N. read R. M.; for Carlisle, Wilson 
read Carlile; for Masterman, C. G. F. read C. F. G.; W. H. T. 
Gairdner was not a bishop; for Horton, F. R. read R. F.; for Kelly, 
N. H. read H. H.; for Maurice, F. B. read F. D.; for Nicholl, 
Robertson read Nicoll (here and in the text); for Wallace, J. E. W. 
read Wallis. F. A. Iremonger, rightly entered in the Index as Dean 
of Lichfield, is referred to on p. 248 as ‘late Dean of Lichfield’. 
Haldane, J. F. in the Index should be J. B. S.; on p. 223 J. S. 
Haldane should be J. B. S. 

Many of these errors are trivial. But like a good deal else in the 
book they suggest some lack of thoroughness. It will be a pity if that 
characteristic continues to mar the work and if a fondness for extrava- 
gant epithets (terrific, tremendous, devastating) continues to remind 
us of less worthy forms of literature. Canon Lloyd’s subject deserves 
care in detail as well as the enthusiasm which he has brought to it. 

ALWYN DUNELM 
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A running commentary is here offered on numerous books issued 

during the war which deal with subjects lying on the fringe of the 
Old Testament. 
Many years ago Prof. Dhorme published a well-known introduction 
to Babylonian and Assyrian religion and he has now returned, in 
alliance with M. Dussaud, to the subject in their Les Religions de 
Babylonie et d’Assyrie. Les Religions des Hittites et des Hourrites, des 
Phéniciens et des Syriens (pp. 433. Presses Universitaires de France, 
1945, Frs. 120). Prof. Dhorme’s account is exhaustive within the 
limits assigned to him; his subjects are the historical background, the 
idea of divinity and the various classes of gods, the temple and priest- 
hood, the cult, magical and allied practices, and mythology. Each 
chapter is richly furnished with notes and a useful bibliography, un- 
fortunately in extremely small type. Those on the temple, priest, and 
cult are especially valuable as there is nothing quite like them any- 
where, whereas those on magical practices and mythology are rather 
sketchy. The only other weakness is that the author gives an impression 
of uniformity in Assyro-Babylonian religion through not emphasizing 
that he is traversing diverse countries and epochs which are known to 
have witnessed considerable variations in doctrine and cult; nor is the 
Sumerian element always clearly brought out. The work, however, 
is otherwise trustworthy and by far the most readable account of the 
subject yet published. M. Dussaud’s sketch of the neighbouring reli- 
gions is necessarily not painted on so vast a canvas or in such detail. 
He treats of each race separately in the chapters on deities, legends, 
and cults. Unluckily he clings to the ‘ Negebite’ theory of the Ugaritic 
texts from Ras-ashShamrah which may mislead the reader who does 
not know that it has now been abandoned by almost every scholar of 
repute except himself; but his account of his subject is lucid and, 
apart from this one foible, generally trustworthy. 

Dr. Heidel in The Babylonian Genesis. The Story of Creation (pp. 
xi+ 131 with 12 plates and map. University of Chicago, 1942, $1-50) 
has the advantage of other workers on the ‘Epic of Creation’, not only 
of previous editions, notably those of Langdon and Labat, but also 
of the inexhaustible compilation made by the scholars of the Oriental 
Institute at Chicago for their projected Assyrian dictionary, and he 
has used it well. After a concise but useful introduction, he gives 
new versions without text but with brief notes supporting the trans- 
lations not only of enii-ma elif but also of all other Babylonian stories 
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of creation; and he concludes his work with a comparison of these 
with the Biblical account of the same event. In this he expresses the 
opinion that the resemblances are due not to direct borrowing on the 
one side or the other but to the use of a common source of some kind 
by both Babylonians and Hebrews. His work, which contains much 
that is new, is dependable and ought to be in the hands of all students 
of the subject. 

Dr. Kramer’s Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur (pp. xii+ 97, 
with 4 plates of cuneiform text. Chicago, 1940, $2-00) is a welcome 
edition of a difficult text whose disiecta membra are now preserved 
on twenty-two clay tablets, of which some are in Turkey and others in 
the U.S.A.; consequently, until the present editor gathered them to- 
gether, intelligent study of the text was hardly possible. As thus 
restored, the poem consists of 436 lines divided into 11 ‘cantos’ 
separated from one another by brief ‘antiphons’ of one or two lines 
each. The editor gives a text in transliteration with a translation on 
the opposite page with critical and philological notes, preceded by a 
general introduction and followed by four plates giving the unpublished 
portions of the cuneiform text. This poem is almost the only Sumerian 
poem that has survived in extenso and the new edition is most welcome, 
though not merely for that reason but also for the excellence of the 
editor’s work, which is greatly in advance of anything that has gone 
before; but such jargon as ‘the water of my eye verily I poured’ 
(p- 33, 1. 145) and ‘its righteous house by large axes is devoured’ 
(p. 45, 1. 243), which defaces the early translation of Sumerian texts 
ought, however, surely now to be given up. It is certainly not English 
and hardly even American! 

Dr. Jacobsen for the first time submits The Sumerian King-List 
(pp. xvi+216, with two folding tables and one plate of cuneiform 
text. University of Chicago, 1939, $5-00) to an exhaustive examina- 
tion, gathering together all the texts and fragments of texts published 
during the last forty years; he gives a transliterated text and transla- 
tion with textual introduction and critical notes and a number of 
special studies setting out his results. The value of the King-list has 
been very variously estimated, but it must suffice here to quote the 
editor’s conclusion that ‘while the arrangement, the succession of 
the various dynasties, can be considered a later construction of no 
significance, we possess ...a historical source of high value, from 
which only some exaggerated reigns occurring with the earliest rulers 
should be segregated’. The importance of this work for early Sumerian 
and Babylonian chronology, which touches the Biblical story of the 
patriarchs at various points, cannot be overestimated. All Dr. 
Jacobsen’s arguments and conclusions may not be accepted in the 
light of future research, but his statement of the problems involved 
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and his marshalling of the evidence will be indispensable to all 
students of this early period of history. 

Another historical problem is discussed by Dr. I. J. Gelb in Hurrians 
and Subarians (pp. xv +128. University of Chicago, 1944, $2-50), 
which puts all previous work on the subject out of date. The Subarians, 
whose origin is unknown, are found living peaceably beside the 
Sumerians and Accadians in the earliest period of Accadian history; 
already in the pre-Sargonic period they are living in the mountains 
east of the Tigris but north of the Diyala, whence they threatened the 
organized states of Mesopotamia; thus Assyria came to be included 
in their country, called Subartu, which explains the subsequent use 
of this name for both countries. In later Babylonian tradition Subartu 
had a wider circulation and comprised a large district north and east 
of Babylonia, namely Elam, Anshan, Yamutbal, Eshunna, and Gutium. 
Hence in the latest phase of that tradition Subartu meant the north, 
Accad (= Babylonia) the south, Elam the east, and Amurru (whence 
‘Amorites’) the west. In Assyrian sources Subartu is a foreign land 
to the north and west of Assyria proper, extending from somewhere 
between the upper Tigris and the Armenian mountains in the west to 
somewhere between the Lower Zab and the Diyala in the south. The 
Hurrians, whom Winckler first identified with the Egyptian Hru and 
the Biblical ‘ Horites’ in 1907, can be traced from c. 2500 to c. 500 B.C. 
They appear in the Old-Accadian period in some areas east of the 
Tigris whence they penetrate peaceably into Babylonia; in the time 
of the first dynasty they are spreading into northern Mesopotamia and 
Syria and even to some extent into Anatolia; but southern Syria and 
Palestine and the lands south of Mari are still unaffected. Although, 
however, Anatolia, Babylonia, and Egypt were probably not overrun 
by the Hurrians, their migrations were perhaps indirectly responsible 
for the invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos and of Babylonia by the 
Cassites. From then onwards the movement of the Hurrians southwards 
ceased and c. 1500 B.c. the Hurrian state is restricted to Mesopotamia, 
though at times controlling some Assyrian and northern Syrian districts ; 
and hand in hand with the elimination of the Hurrians as a political 
power goes the gradual disappearance of the Hurrian population. In 
the late Assyrian period between goo and 600 B.c. the territory round 
Lake Van was occupied by the state of Urartu (Ararat), whose kings 
left inscriptions in a language closely akin to the Hurrian, which 
suggests that this district may have been the original home of both 
Hurrians and Urartians. Such is a brief summary of this well-docu- 
mented and carefully reasoned study of the Subarian and Hurrian 
problems, and one cannot but feel that the author’s conclusions, even 


though future discoveries may modify them in detail, will stand the 
test of time. 
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A long-felt need in Assyriology, to which Dr. Kramer has recently 
drawn attention, in the sphere of lexicography is met by Dr. R. T. 
Hallock in The Chicago Syllabary and the Louvre Syllabary AO 7661 
(pp. xiv+79. Chicago, 1940, $4-00). Hitherto scholars have had to 
use copies of syllabaries and lexical tablets made in the early days of 
Assyriology when the methods of their compilers were but ill, if at all, 
understood and when few duplicate copies, by which readings could be 
checked, were available. This new edition of one of the most famous 
syllabaries is as nearly definitive as any text can be. The editor gives 
a description of the tablets with an account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the text, transliteration and translation of the main and 
duplicate texts, full notes, as well as a hand-drawn facsimile and 
photographs of the cuneiform text. Two questions may be asked: 
does not ullu (p. 22) mean ‘dog-collar’ rather than ‘dog-chain’ (cf. 
Hebr. ¥¥ ‘yoke’ as that into which the head is introduced from the 
vgll ‘enter’) and is not sirmu ‘case’ (p. 69) confirmed by Dossin’s 
convincing argument that surrumu means ‘to put a cage or basket (as 
a protective covering) on’ the horns of a goring bull (Code of Hammu- 
rabi, §251, 57-8)? In conclusion, this edition is a valuable contribution 
to the study of Accadian syllabaries which no scholar can afford to 
overlook. 

Finally Mr. J. H. Patton in his Canaanite Parallels in the Book of 
Psalms (pp. ix + 68. Baltimore, 1944, $1- 50) has produced a convenient 
collection of parallel words and phrases in the Ugaritic myths and 
legends and the Hebrew psalms; a useful index of references com- 
pletes a valuable compilation. Occasionally the comparisons seem 
forced: e.g. is the Ugar. mgn ‘ besought’ really cognate with the Hebr. 
magén ‘shield’ (p. 41) or the Hebr. Say ‘ gift’ cognate with the Ugar. # 
‘vow, thing vowed’ and the Aram. ?’?’ ‘ewe’ (p. 45)? He has failed 
also to compare IV. AB iii. 24 with Prov. xxxi. 21 (cf. LXX., Vulg.), 
thus missing the explanation of an interesting idiom. Otherwise, the 
comparisons seem as trustworthy as they are exhaustive. 

Readers will have remarked how many of the books here reviewed 
come from Chicago; in the tragic destruction of European civilization 
the chief hope of progress in Semitic studies lies in the great Oriental 
Institute of Chicago University, which now alone has means and men 
to carry on that corporate research which the ever-widening field of 
knowledge makes increasingly necessary. G. R. DRIVER 





